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“First the btade. then the ear, then the full grain in the ear£ 

The Monitor's view | 

Still no food reserve 
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The menacing drought in Europe und pros- 
pect of severe losses in form output there are 
a sharp reminder I ha M he nations of (he world 
ought not lo slacken their efforts to solve the 
global problem of ample food supply. 

As of now the European situation is not ex- 
pected lo have a serious Impact on world 
prices or to deprive other countries of supply. 
Experts in fact forecast a relatively good food 
picture worldwide in the short term: The Rus- 
sians are expecting a turnaround from the di- 
sastrous harvest last year. Some developing 
countries, notably Bangladesh, had an ex- 
cellent rice crop this year. India, too, had a 
bumper crop and could start restoring Its 
depleted stocks. And the United Stales is fore- 
casting bountiful harvests of corn and wheal. 
The overall demand for fond Is thus not antici- 
pated to be exceptional. 

But short-term sufficiency must not lull the 
world Into complacency about the long-term 
threat. By the year 2000 - und that Is less than 
25 years off - the world’s present population of 
Just under 4 trillion will have increased lo al- 
most 7 billion, and in another 50 years, before 
2<B0, it could reach 13 billion. Yet there is no 
evidence dial agricultural production, despite 
past gains, will be able to keep up with the ris- 
ing demand. 

Some progress can be recorded since more 
man 100 nations met in Rome in 1074 to begin 
dealing with this all-important problem But 
without the pressures of a crisis hanging over 
them they are tackling the Rome goals with 
less than the needed zeal and single-mind- ' 
edness. I 

Plans for the International Agricultural De- i 
velopment Fund to help farm development in i 
ihe poorest countries are slowly moving for- l 
ward but the fund lias yet to be established and s 
operating. The recent meeting of the World f 
FJwt Council, acting as a kind of International r 

SbhTL TV 1 ™ array 0/ ancles dealing t 
broke U P and passed everything to 
the UN s Economic and Socfal Council And r 


’’ although almost two years have passed since 
c the Rome conference, no world grain reserve 
d has yet been set up. 

0 World grain stocks, meanwhile, are now at 
their lowest in six years. At the end of the 
' IfiflOs they totaled some J92 million metric 
tons. Tills was down to about 116 million tons 
■ in 1972 and about 168 million tons this year. At 
Lhe same time food consumption has increased 
10 percent since the beginning or the decade 
| and will continue to grow. 

Hence If a better reserve is not established 
and a serious crop failure lakes place In a ma- 
jor grain-producing area, grain prices would 
skyrocket and millions would find themselves 
unable to pay for grain imports. 

In fairness it ought to be noted that there is 
a gradual buildup of stocks In the industrialized 
countries, especially the United States. But ef- 
forts to create a global reserve are meeting 
with resistance, both from Ihe poor countries 
and such producers as Australia. These nations 
want the reserve not as a cushion against a fa- 
turo famine but lo stabilize prices on world 
markets. The U.S., on the other Hand, mindful 
of Lhe long history of unsuccessful price-sup 
port agreements, believes the grain trade 
should be governed by free market forces. 

Ala), the whole grain reserve Issue now is in- 
tertwined with the trade negotiations in Ge- 
," eva -f d lt ls virtually certain nothing will be 
done there until after the American and West 
German elections. 

,_T lm i e 11066 not stop for the developing coun- 
tries, however, which are becoming more and 
more dependent on foreign sources of food 
Most people agree that the answer lies In 
boosting Uio self-sufficiency of these countries 
and, more fundamentally, in population control. 

But, as the months and years tick by, we see 
more lip^ervice than practical attention paid 
to this long-term requirement. 

What, one wonders, will it take to shake a 
relaxed world into action? 
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Behind Hanoi’s smiling face 

In B mnk. ■ ‘ ... 



By Sven Simon 
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In a mnjor policy shift, Vietnam now is mov- 
Sf. h *IL toli ri! e Us relat,dns wtth its Aslan 
KS-T An i WhUe 1116 implications are 
I*** d f, ar - ^ ^ at least a step lowanl eni 
**■ 1SO,aHon ' Not *»% has the 
r b . 1 .f verrunenl of reunified Vietnam 
established ties with the non- Communist Phll- 

»tt e a Gov ® rra,,OTlt of President Marcos, but lt 
also Is making overtures to normalize Its rela- 

SS ll !f r ? y Thalland - If Bangkok-Hanot 
lies result, that -will mean . Vietnam bas con- 

1-11 fJve mombers of the Association 
oT Southeast Aslan Nations (ASEAN) - a 
group that includes Indonesia, Malaysia and 
gport .as well as.Thalland and SRfeSfr 

.. But the nev Hanoi swing bears Watching. 


chan 8 e of heart? What does It 
signify? One facet almost certainly ls Viet- 
nam a desire to move beyond Us current lone- 
woir role in Southeast Asia, while at the samo 
bne encouraging ASEAN nations to loosen 
tteir ties i with the United States. Already 
American military bases in Thailand have been 
closed, and U.S, control of Its Philippine bases 
isbeing whittled down under . pressure from 
President Marcos to regain sovereignty. 

Ab far as the Philippines is concerned, the 
■ new tics with Hanoi come close on the heels of 
Manila’s establishment of relations with Mos- 
c°w. That move also, was in line with the Mar- 

0 i f glvlng bte ‘ country a non- 
Mlgrod stance In lieu of Us tonE-tUna Z n 
Identification with the United States: The So- 
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Well done, 

£-S, , Misr;rr.ri2; Y °ur Majesty t 

Prom first lo Inst, It was a flawless 1 
manco - and one that Americans were t&l 
ihH r^f^ pOV ? ^s, Wew P° Jnl > moan- 10 wnt ch. Her Most Excellent Majesty, HjJ' . 
Hanoi ^ ° f m0re warim, » from 150111 the Second - by lhe Grace of GoOf«*| • 

aSL anri l^ 0Ver past 8har P verbal Unlted Kln S Uom of Great Britain and N«W 
venUon P 6 fut . ur ® Vietnamese Inter- belaud and of Her other Healrhs and Teg;/ . 

miaht t0I71al aff alre. Moreover, it tories, Queen, Head orihe Commonwealth, »?:• 

on^tliB SovlpMinf Han ! S heavy de P e ndence fand er of the Faith (to give Her Her full fflWj 
friends CWna 11 has °*her carried out the royal vi^iWo the United SW^ 

should be 5*^" — Asian ca P ltaI wth quiet dignity and conipelence. - V . ?'.• 
nlst mniivoB ji a ^ re ' lon E‘ r ange Commu- 1,1 Philadelphia, Washington, New Toth, ad 
, Z HJL 1 a f m *« require the ut- Boston in rapid 'succession, she and tm . ■ , 
K , °^ iS f ^ cWef heaefactor Philip charmed both the official 
only Hanoi lSf ^ 8 face ^ H?noi w111 be Mo greeted them - and the friendly thrort?^ 

streets and along shorelines who w a IH^ l 
glimpse of this sovereign from oversea i p,. 

What made" lt all so fitting was - 

ish monarch was back In a natloq *pWJ| ; •. 
tors once ruled, at the, very ttmewhen in. ^ 

diear detonation, and the hin«it A i mAD , Uon ls especially aware of its heriW®* 1 


Rhodesian farmers, Mozambique border 


How to aljay white Rhodesian tears Is the subject of London-Wash I ngton talks 

Britain-U.g. dOsigih % ; . 1 i; ( 'X^.^ 

A safety-net for white Rhodesians 




By Geoffrey Godsell 
Overseas news editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Consultations between the British and U.S. 
Governments to work out a safety-net ar- 
rangement for white Rhodesians under pres- 
sure to turn their country over to black-major- 
ity rule are clearly aimed at meeting the fears 
of the whites, 

Those fears have till now made the white 
Rhodesian minority dig their toes in deeper In 
response to overy pressure - be it economic 
sanctions from without or mounting black 
guerrilla warfare within - to open the door to 
speedy, blpck-majority rule. 

Both the United States and Britain are com- 


mitted to majority rule In Rhodesia. There 
blacks outnumber whites more thqn twenty to 
one, but whites have managed ncvortheless to 
hold on to a virtual monopoly of political and 
economic power. In effect, both Ihe U.S. and 
British Governments have been telling white 
Rhodesians to dump hard-line white minority 
Prime Minister Ian Smith if he continues to re- 
sist majority rule and replace him with some- 
body who recognized “the realities of the 
hour" - in British Prime Minister James Cal- 
laghan’s phrase. 

But despite the pressures on Rhodesian 
whiles, and despite their Increased Isolation 
following the black take-overs in neighboring 
Mozambique and Angola, the reaction of most 


of thorn has been to close ranks behind Mr. 
Smith. This Is iatgely because their perception 
(even more so after events in Mozambique and 
Angola) is that opening (he door to early black 
majority rule would mean losing everything 
they have so far managed to presorve by slick- 
ing to Mr. Smith. 

Tho U.S.-Britlsh plan now reportedly being 
developed is Intended as a kind of insurance 
policy for those whites, offering them com- 
pensation If, hairing taken the risk (as they see 
It) of turning Rhodesia over to black rule, 
things do not go won and they are threatened 
with loss of property, jobs, pension rights, etc. 

Just how many of these contingencies any 
★ Flense (urn to Pago 13 
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Keeping nuclear exports safe ■ , 

(NUC) has balked at acproving' an export IT ;^^ el . lori a niJclear power plant In Taranur Eu 1 ? J uestion was whether or not the U S SS* Zed the ^ ,ea U 0SS rancortfiat 
c^isq far. :anoi.l(pr. huclo^^vTO^relt^Sor Approval lof .thte shipment/ ^ ^ ^ ^ M shl P ^“ plpC€ ^both- sides. Not mjffiA . 
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Time’s up — we want results/ 
Aystralians tell the Liberals:; ^ 
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repprm ’ tn^. ; grp wing awareness - Uidt. endukh • 
contiiOIs mey ; not yetTjeJn eifocL' For Miidr nil '■ 
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Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Pasadena, California 

Life on Mars? 

. The Viking 1 lander, now Crackling with In- 
fonnatlon it is sending back 213 million miles 
to Earth, has American scientists here at the 
Jet Propulsion Laboratory (JPL) beaming 
Over the quality of Information which may pro- 
vide a key to unlock the answer to that queer 
tlon. • • . ; 

Tho visitor from Earth has detected quan- 
tities of gases In tho .atmosphere of the Red 
Planet allowing scientists hero to re-evaluate 
their theories about the planet. . . ; ■ . 

Situated ; In . a hard, rock-strewn “golden 
plain," ,the Viking lander, Vhiclt traveled 
nearly half, a billion miles before ‘ thudding 
down on ' the cold Martian surface Tuesday, Is 
telling biologists that some key ingredients to 
life, are present or may have once exlstod oh 
Earth’s sister planet; water and nitrogen. 

★Please turn to Page 13 


Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Sydney, Australia 
The slx-montb honeymoon between Malcolm 
Eraser’s Liberal Party goyornment and the 
Australian people is over. Although they were 
Voted Into, office last' J>bc. ,23 wjth-a massive 
majority, Liberal polllicians have not had, tho 
easy ride pne might, have predicted fremjtheir 
electoral success. - : : 

• Prime Minister Fraser has hardly been able 
to twitch an. eyobrow or brush a fly off his 
jacket without political, analysts and parlia- 
mentary opponents zooming in qji the- action. 

And now that tho warming up period ,ls over, 
voters are looking to tho government for ra- 
sulfa. j . ■ , '> .’ 

; No longer . li tjjts public’s reaictiqn: to min- 
isteria) - derisions .k yawn. Ah lUipifeqjQdodte^ 
political awareness, culminating jyly 12 in . Aup J 1 
tralla's first-ever genera) strike - called id op- 
pose the.govornmcnt's changes in Medibank, 
'* Please turrii to Pnige' lj 


Mr. Freser: ^rid o^a honeyniQQn 
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The decline 
of the 

Palestinians 

By Joseph Ilurscli 

The actual fighting in Lebanon is likely to go 
mi, at least KimradhMliy, for .some lime - per- 
haps weeks or oven nnmlhi.. But ii military do- 
clslun has been reached there which changes 
the general siliiutiun in lhe Middle East Impor- 
tantly. The I'idcsUniuns imvc lieen defeated nil 
the battlefield and their ability to dictate the 
I»Ucles of tlie Arab slates is at an end. 

The tldo of battle began lo turn when the 
Syrian army moved Into Lebanon, in early 
April. Unlit then the radical Muslims of Leba- 
non, aided by the Palestinians, had been ex- 
ercising the advantage in the Lebanese civil 
war. The Maronilc Christians were being 
squeezed Into narrower enclaves. 

But Ihe Intervention of the Syrians changed 
the military balance of power. The radlcal-Pal- 
estlnian combination was itself first confined, 
then squeezed. Their territorial holdings are 
melting away now, and they are getting no ef- 
fective support from anywhere except Libya. 

The political Isolation of the Palestinians has 
proceeded in step with the military defeat. 
King Khalid of Saudi Arabia has been tn con- 
stant discussion with the Syrians, Jordanians, 
and Egyptians. He is edging toward effecting a 
reconciliation between the Syrians and Egyp- 
tians. There now is something approaching a 
consensus among the moderate and conserva- 
tive Ai'ab states. The immediate effect of that 
consensus is the political Isolation and the ef- 
fective military defeat of the Palestinians and 
their allies. 

Libya the outsider . 

Libya ls the outsider. Its ability to send arms 
ls being reduced by tightening blockades of the 
Palestinian and radical Muslim enclaves. The 
Maronite Christians enjoy apparently unlimited 
supplies of anus coming from many sources, 
Including Israel. . 

The Palestinian cause reached its all-time 
high in October, 1974. An Arab summit at Ra- 
bat, Morocco, declared the Palestinian Liber- 
ation Organization (PLO) of Yasser Arafat lo 
be “the solo legitimate representative of the 
Palestinian people." Immedintely after that 
decision Mr. Arafat was invited to the United 
Nations and spoke from the General Assembly 
rostrum. He was treated os though ha were tho 
1 * Flense turn to Page 11 

Assassination 
scatters image 
‘ 6f a peaceful 
Dublin 

'. By Jonathan Harsch 

■ < . . ,’ L Special correspondent "of 

.’ ’ The Christian Science Monitor 

4 I-' - . . * T Dublin 

The a$sagsjnati4u of Britain's Ambassador to 
. the . Republic of Ireland puts tremendous pres* 

■ sure on the Irish Government to implement 

more drastic measures against, terrorists of 
ihe Irish Republican jtony (IRA). . - 

: But Ute dilemma , ihe government faces’ Is 
whnt.klnd of countenneasurea to tdke. 

. ■ Irish Cabinet mlidsters tliink the British - 
lidve' frequently oveiTeacled in Northern Ira-, 
land, thus playing into' the hands of the terror- ; 

,'The killing of Ambassador 1 Christopher 
..Swirt-Biggs and a British officjal Miss .Judith' : 
Cook July 21 blows a huge hojc In lhe. Irish Re- 
public ’si mage of itself. ' • j, • j 

' *Plenso turn to; Pago 13 
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1 do’s’ — Chinese style 
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I [ By Ross H. 

I I Peking 

I K was the kind of marriage ceremony 
I many young Western couples would have 
| liked - low-key, simple, and egalitarian - 
I when Daniel Dhavemas, a second secretary 
I of the Canadian Embassy, and Isabelle Va- 
I ronnler of the Swiss Embassy were married 
I here by Chinese officials. 

I A representative of the Revolutionary 

I 2 n L mmee of Chao Yan § district spoke 
I briefly and pointedly: “In accordance with 
I the provisions of the marriage law of our 
I country and under (he principle of equality 
I between men and women we agree that you 
I be registered for marriage. 1 1 

I . Th “ a caU te™P*iy clerk picked up his 
j brush and wrote, in Chinese characters, Va- 
I ronnler, female, Dha vernas, male, on a cer- 
tificate of marriage In the People’s Repub- 
i He of China. 

I Mr. and Mrs. Dhavornas decided to have 
I n Chinese wedding when they learned the 
paperwork for a marriage in Switzerland 
could not be processed by the time they 
I planned to be there on leave. Besides, says 
j Mr. Dhavernas, echoing the sentiments of a s 
number of resident foreigners, "Everybody 11 
wants something by which to remember pI * 

fb!dore S " rnelhinB t0 8 ° d ° wn 1,1 the famlIy 
The preliminaries to the July 17 event £ 
Th ® 1 raspectlve embassies were th 
; req ed to state that neither person was br 


Munro 


presently married and that they were mar- 
rying without any pressure. 

The Revolutionary Committee at first did 
not want anyone other than the couple and 
an interpreter to be present at the signing 
of the certificate, but later agreed that two 
mends of the couple might attend. 

Going to the offices of the Revolutionary 
Committee was like going to many other 
meetings at factories, schools, or neighbor- 
hoods. There was the drive through narrow 
gray lanes, past courtyards and clay and 
brick houses, and then the turn through a 
gate Into one of those courtyards The reo- 
rcsenta Uves and staff of Ihe Revolutionary 
Committee came out of one of the small 
building to greet the wedding party and to 
invite Diem into a small room decorated 
only with a black and white portrait of 
Chairman Mao and chairs around a rec- 
tar^ular table covered with a white cloth on 
which were jugs 0 f tea and Ud-covered 
mugs. 

After brief Introductions the couple an- 
swered a fow routine questions and signed 
the equivalent of a marriage license, which 
was a printed form tom from a pad, 

.J* 1 ? Revolutionary Committee official ac- 
taiowledged the marriage registration, and 
the marriage certificates - one for each of 

“ wera removfi 4 from large 
bright-pink envelopes, and the Chinese 


names of the couple were enters k, 

calligrapher. re d by Ik 

The pink certificates, borders , 
gold colored floral outline above whi? 1 
the flag of China, read, “Mr ^ 
and Miss Varonnler wishing to h P 
of their free *ifl 

conformity with tho marriage laJ^J. 
People’s Republic of China, This ZhI 1 * 

is Issued lhe baekgrouJrCS 

characters were tho worts "muS'S' 
mutual respect" uai N 

'ITie official seal of the Rawu,.,, 

Committee wss affixed ta tteta^S 
comer, and the IS-minute ceremm® 
o an end with officials wishing gJS 
to the newlyweds. They werethT&S 
elga couple - few of whom 
™ rs ~ to he married in Chao 
trict, where most foreigners livp a 
Revolutionary Committee was set 
early 1870s. 

The Dhavernas-Varonnler ! 

different from that of a Chinese^? ! 
ceremony for Chinese is often sKr J 

U^rriageceriineateUMt^'' 

The Dhavernases now must get seals i 
fixed to their marriage certificates hv a 1 '' 
notary public of Peking and by the ClL 
Foreign Ministry. Finally, they must » 
thorized transiaUons of the certlft? 
from their embassies. Once all this is fc 
they have been assured by Embassy oft 
date their montage wjll be legal, that m 
certificates will be recognized and iauai 
bo mistaken by a dork In Canada as ha 
some kind of “bill of lading,” as one* 

server remarked. 

® 1976 the Toronto Globe and Hall 
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Sweden: 
what is the 
welfare state’s 
future? 

_ Over the last 44 years 
Sweden has been devel- 
oping Its vyeifare state. Now 

^L St^l ^l 9 ._ 0, er nbarrassments 
has pitched the country Into 
a. turmoil of doubts and 
shaken the: Swedes’ faith In 
their longtime rulers. 
s ■ See Page ie 
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2° 2 Racism: 

20 warning for 
” John Bull 

/ By Francis Renay 

— < ' Special to 

1 The Christian Science Monitor • 

.^"rsssriasaS 

SlSSpM&r 

racIst ap P eal ° f minor par- 
nos Uke th( i National Front te acquiring a ae- 
vere nuisance value . ^ 8 a 86 

* jfeSteiarw 

ts 

TS me conaUtuency cut from 19,000 to less than 

° ,eader Mrs - That- 

Id tef RoU 0n 0,0 116x1 by-election! This ' 
in «r e vota of no Qov- 

denre of** Tha , tcher had 7* to find evl- 
01 con^(len « , to her own 
I party In defected areas like Scotland. 

rno pUIK ^ ts ^ wayp ^mlss by-elec- 

FOR miaa as exceptional Maks. And perhaps that 

f appBed to that Other X- 
winenon of the times, the smaU but growL 

— ^ *«» ihe, NaUonaTFront 
'' .'Nelloittl Party/The latier 
i^ votee at Thmock; butS ' 
— HP 3,28 voters, glvh,. the two 

— VS& ret* 



Britain’s National Front: on Ihe march 


stated that the poll was a low nm* 1 th* t 

parochial, and the Labour victory a far “SS T" reCQnUy J aU6d for six weeks for coni 
me true significance te that the racial^' to reusing to remove a "For si 

ties - disreputable though their aboeal ® ngllah family” sign from bis house. Tfe 
have been fundamentally - manafi^Tto Mm - stayed U P> and Mr - Reft Is paraded ^ 
Ngn in an orderly and respective ^ ® l lta mQeUn Ss as something of a 

Time was when all they could hnl^ tr. . and mart >T- - ' 

to M^w n lS tl f BS of other caQ didates whom EstimateB of Ihe Front's paid-up elfe 
ScS? Uberal - Now they find It f ,e,I,bers Wp are hard to certily. Some « 

™ 10 Cam P ai « n ^riously ^ M 2 '°°° ~ oUiers as high as 15.M 

on uwir own behalf. anv mnvammit ..ju. j...ik#%pttdpian 


SctenZ ? Uberal - Now they find r mDersWp ^ hard to certily. Some 

? Ste iLS? ng 10 Cam P ai « n seriously 5 M 2 '°°° ~ a ^ 6 « aa Wgh as W 
ThPuh Wnb?hatf * y any movement with an autboritariaii 

in itiS* iaastered the technique of busin? ® round (but no effective way of enforu 
as outsIde a consatuenS U 13 blheKnUy selMestructlve. 

: With iocaJtehfwl m f et ^ n fi s seem more popular S?, q ! larrel ** aw »y and 

i? iWSSSfiijv reauy a « But slb ^ for ^ °« e to « quidat6 ^ 

verts. In Uie sorine lnmi are making con- Why should the phenomenon of rsflisj 8 
the National fw ~f,i V ®7 ment cle cHons, Ucs arf se once more in an IntematlonaUs 
whom half managed 178 candldalea of '■ f WlJC 6 start, one should not 

cent. “ polJ , n,ore than 10 per- ; the hearty contempt withTwMeh-thc^h 

.. Even on the national i t ways ha '' e treated foreigners of all col 

Hoiirta 1 a._ elections level, thn r<t. must than iw, — - - ■ h»im hu I 
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Eroa on the national aiM>Hni.D i t . “Ve treated foreigners of an « 

dailsts can already datai te^ ’ lbe ra ‘ musl then *» granted ttat Hitler ha 
than the Iong^^T C o m „„^^ p,,,ar loag “"« **<* ™W, and few, people i 
the October 1974 General SSSS?*®* ^ arty ' In *P ,W 45 can reaUy remember with C 

murilste^ .^tNaztemwasaW * 

tonal hoot U4,flop. ft howler Uberal one’s Sympathl 

nmnlsts were being realistic and economical ill : l ° ly, ,^ has to he confessed that hi pr» 
hot entertng hopeless candidates r 01 ^ numbers of «■* 

Front s object- was to' qualifv rnr r. 1 MfiaWe total .strangers ’ is alarm! 
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Bonn soldiers’ rights upheld 


By David Mulch 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

Koblenz, West Germany 

• A sergeant in the West German Army wanted to be 
elected to the county assembly in his home area. His rights as 
a soldier permit this. 

But his commanding officers resisted because they did not 
want any “half-time noncommissioned officers.” 

The sergeant wrote to the military commissioner, the sol- 
dier’s ombudsman directly responsible to Parliament. One of 
the commissioner's staff members investigated the case, 
spoke to the officers Involved, and the sergeant now Is free to 
pursue his poltiicul career. 

• The commander of a basic-training school told a corporal, 
who had misplaced his compass, to climb a tree and shout, 
"I'm the biggest idiot in the German Army." The corporal re- 
fused on tho grounds that tho order had nothing to do with hte 
mission and because It would have been an affront to his dig- 
nity. The commander - u lieutenant colonel - was repri- 
manded. 

These uro two of thousands of cases each year in which Hie 
basic democratic righls or West German soldiers m e uptick! In 
jsraclice. 

Anyone who knows Prussian and Nazi military history has to 
look lit least twice to believe whnt has happened to the inter- 
nal structure of Hie German Army. The democrats now are in 
charge, Ihrmigii law’s and Institutions. 

This "citizen’s army,” as it is called, is sometimes jestingly 
dubbed the “ja, utter" army, or the "yes, but" army. But It 
also is considered a powerful army, the strongest U.S. ally In 
NATO. 

The military commissioner is one of the key institutions. He 
Is chosen for five years, must be a civilian, is responsible to 
Parliament, and has a staff of 63 to help him. 

Any soldier can write directly for his intervention. And 
nearly 7,000 letters a year come in. Karl Berkhan, the present 

Roy Jenkins 
as 

Mr. Europe? 

ByTakashl Oka 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science 
Monitor 

London 

Western Europe needs a “Mr. Europe," a 
leader who can speak lor the entire commu- 
nity. 

Roy Jenkins, Britain’s Home Secretary who 
will be exchanging domestic politics for the 
presidency of the European Commission (the 
Common Market executive) come Jan.. 1, could 
be that man. _ . . ' 1 ' 

Some such hope must have been In the 
thoughts of the nine heads of government of 
the European Compiqnity (EC) who Informally Roy Jenkins ani 
approved M r - Jenkins’s nomination in Brussels 

this week. • . „ 

' . Europe's gain Ls Britain's loss. SIU1 in hte fif- refused the 
Ues, Mr. Jenkins is thought of as almost a has- secretary - 
been in British politics. Long the loader of tho cablneL 
modoratc wing of the Labour Parly, he was If by somi 
defeated In March In the contest to succeed Sir catastrophe, 
IlRrold Wilson as Prime Minister, polling only disintegrate 
56 votes in the first ballot to 84 for James Cal- come essont 
laghaq and 90 for the left wing's candidate MI- country’s ch 
. chael Fool. Mr. Callaghan went on to defeat is the one L 


commissioner, says that a third of the letters arc legitimate 
and require positive action. 

In his report for 1975 he told Parliament that if ihe military 
were as fair and democratic as is should be, only 20 percent of 
Uie letters would be legitimate. 

He and his assistants can visit any base unannounced, 
request te see any officers, and see any files. 

There are no military courts-martial because civil courts 
have Jurisdiction over military offenses. 

Soldiers are instructed not to obey orders that arc not re- 
lated to their military mission - as In the case of the corporal 
who would nut climb u tree. They are instructed by law not to 
obey orders tlisil violate tho law of the land. 

Defense Ministry officials say that when a man becomes a 
soldier he loses only those citizen rights which would Impede 
an efficiently run organization. A German soldier can, for ex- 
ample, belong to a trade union - and most of ihe career sol- 
diers do. 

Mnny German youth register as conscientious objectors, and 
l'ariiainent Is working on a liberalization of the CO law Hint 
would all hut eliminate any test uf sincerity. H Is a eon- 
triivi-isltil change, however. 

Another fundamental institution is the school for "Innerc 
Kilhrung" here in Koblenz. The title means “Internal lead- 
ership" bul te officially translated '‘leadership and civic educa- 
tion.’ 1 It has been the educational Kpcarhoad for the “new" 
German military. 

It started in 1956 to train soldiers and officers to think on 
their own and not just to obey blindly. The basis of such indi- 
vidual thinking 1s an understanding or the structure of free so- 
ciety and why it is worth defending. 

About 1,000 attend each year, often mill I ary people In train- 
ing and leadership roles so that the teaching has a snowball ef- 
fect. 

The school used to teach that the enemy had to be hated - a 
concept still taught in the Soviet and East German Army, 
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Roy Jenkins and his wile Jennifer on the tennis court 

The future president of the European Commission at home 


refused the post he wanted - that of foreign 
secretary - when Mr. Callaghan formed his 
cabtncL 

If by some mischance, such as an economic 
catastrophe, the Labour government were te 
disintegrate and an all-party government be- 
come essential, Mr. Jenkins could well bo Ihe 
country's choico te lead that- government. He 
is the one Labour politician who seoms to cn-’ 
Joy . tho, yftfeft . M his, m. 


party's ranks and to command the respect of 
even the opposition Conservatives and Liber-' 
als. 

Mr. Jenkins established Ms reputation aa a 
man of conscience In October, 1971, when he 
led 69 Labour Members of Parliament against 
the party leadership In n yote supporting Brit- 
ain’s membership in the European Community. 
Earlier, when Labour had been In government, 
it had: favoured membership. When Conserva; 

-Vf ; r >t yii mUi; ^ 


By Sven Simon 

Behind the standard a citizen's army 

West German experts say. But this concept gradually changed 
and is no longer taught. 

Ono officer said: “After all, much of our society is based on 
Christian values.” 

live Prime Minister Edward Heath actually 
gained entry for Britain, the Labour Party 
turned against the idea. But Mr. Jenkins and 
hte followers defied an unequivocal party di- 
rective to vote in accordance with their con- 
sclences. 

Subsequently, Mr. Jenkins resigned the dep- 
uty leadership of Ihe party. Sir Harold Wilson, 
on becoming prime minister for the second 
Ume In 1970, offered hte former deputy not the 
coveted foreign secretaryship but the Home 
Ministry. 

In this post, as previously as Chancellor ol 
the Exchequer, Mr. Jenkins butlt up a reputa- 
tion for skliruf administration. He also faced 
leftist wrath for upholding law and order on 
several emotive Issues. 

Now, Mr. Jenkins goes to Europe, leaving 
several- prospects within Ihe Labour Parly to 
succeed him as informal leader of the moder- 
ate wing. Foremost among them is Shirley Wil- 
liams, currently Secretary for Priced and. Con- 
sumer Prelection. Like Mr,. Jenkins, Mrs. Wil- 
liams has established Her credentials for moral 
Bundphoto integrity. At the same Ume she has preserved 
me n position of influence on the party’s generally 

I the respect of left ' lennln 6 national executive, 
ivos and Liber-' 1 ' Another, possible successor Is Anthony Cros- 
land, ono of the party's leading theoretician*, 
reputation as a who received from Mr. Callaghan Ihe foreign 
, 1971, when he portfolio Mr. Jenkins was donlcd. ■. 
llamonl against Present prospects are that Mr. Jenkins will 
supporting Brit- .retain his Cabinet, position until a reshuffle In 
?an Community, tho fall, at which time he may bo succeeded by 
i In government, ' Merlyn Rees, Hie present Secretary for North 
When Conserva- . Ireland. 



‘Beware of socialist-Marxism , ’ warns Mrs. Thatcher 


V* 

Bandphoto 

Mrs. Thatcher flails ‘socialism' 


By Takeshi Oka 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor ; 1 

London 

Mrs. Margaret Thatcher wishes that Labour 
.Party inodorates would join with her opposi- 
tion Conservatives to vote agalnBl nation- 
alization ' and other measures she regards as 
“soclailst-Marxist." 

Facing a cniclnl House of Commons vole 
‘ Tuesday on a government effort to "gullloUho" 
five controversial bills that 'is, cut off further 
/ debate on thini - Mrs. Thatcber told a BBC. 
interviewer that : lhe government had in- > 
traduced many measures which were inertas-' 
’ ingiy 'depriving .people of fundamental free- 
doms. .V:-"- 

There Was a steady movement toward state 


ownership and central control, which was “not 
whit Britain Wants,” she said. ‘ !.*;'■ 

“If wo go much further., in • that direction,” 
Mrs. Thalchor/sold, “we shall get so near: to , 
being a soclaUsl-Warxisf. .state that II: will be. 
difficult to get buck tp the normal and '.tradi- 
tional way of pritiah Ufo.?' 

Among the. five bills on- which Prime Min- 
ister James Callaghan and leader of tho House 
Michael Foot wish ito operate the' “guillotine" 
are measures to nationalize the aircraft and 
shipbuilding industry, to do away with pay bods 
(private ' bedrooms' . for .which -(foo patient is 
chained) Jn^ national health 1 hospital's, tad to 
withdraw fgqvortunenl; grants .to grammar 
schools. '• • •’ •• ; 

.. vMrs.iThalChdr soys such' legislation is not es- 


sontlal, and thal being highly controversial, 
should, not be pushed through at Hits tirrte by a 
government .which does not ."enjoy a popular 
. majority. , ' . ; 

Labour woh the last l\vo general elections,, in 
Fobaiary and Oclobor, 1974, with 37.2 aiid 39.S 
percent ’of die popular vole respectively. The 
Conservatives Won 3B.2 percent of ihe vote in 
February nnd 35.8 percent irt October,. ihe re-, 
mnliulor going to the Liberals and to. nation- 
alist parties In Scotland, Wales, and Northern 
irplnnd. ., '' j/ V. 

Opinion surveys now show Labour ahd.Con* 
servatives running neck and neck In popular 
esteem - the most recant Gallup poll showing 
41 percent supporting Labour and the same 
percentngo Ihe Conservatives. 


: t! 
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Aid-to-ltalv issue 


Why Schmidt talked 


ByTakashl Oka 
Staff coiTespondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

1 , (;cnnan ChanceUor Helmut Schmid” 
has embarrassed his European Community 
partners by his statement that the major We si 
ern aiiies agreed at their Puerto Rico summit 
jn June not to gtvo economic aid to IlaJy If 
Communists entered the government there * 

Sch^iri^ 0 ? ^ ^directly upheld Mr. 
S B d ^ T,mes of London ^ Ce 
I PariS J1 P ° l,,t oul lhat Democratic 
presidential candidate Jimmy Carter is loss 

lhrSn ab t™ 1 lh ° Pr0Sp€Cl of Domntunisljs in 
Jhe Italian irfivemmont than are Republican 

X“r,£ir 

W^SSSMISRS! 

divergence may be made more specific 
A meeting In Brussois of the nlno EC foreign 
ministers July j 8 flnd » was ruffled bv? 
changes between a hurl Ration, Mariano rI- 

■ 

sald ri h t e‘ , ™?.^ S ^I!, tarj ' Antara >' Crosland I 
nnX ! ’f pr ? 0<r hy Mr Schmidt’s . 

E^o Pa.ac 0 broke u 2^!“ I 

SsPSssss mgs 1 
-awssfsrrss; I 


made at Ihe end of his recent visit to Washing- 
ton West German spokesman Armin Grune- 
wald made the tradllional explanation that the 
® t“ ,S reinarks wcro <l uo tod out of con- 

, y . f " j® 1 * can absolutely no question of any 
: !" e r ference ; M Mld ■ Wcsl German statement, 
it R is a matter of establishing in advance the 
If greatest possible clarity for those who form a 
new governments Italy." 

■ "jjj fchmfdt and his Social Democrats face 

an October election against the Christian 

1 ofX oc ;°i In r* Go ™ n * -- “ 

*1**2* md East German threat, apy lm- 
™ f so . flness to ward communism will have 

at ^ P 0 ^. Mr. Schmidt does 
wt seem to have lost votes by his tough sneak 
fog, quite the contrary. g 

fmm e T^? St “'if 7 reaCtion has of courso «>me 

taSJSd t , lS? hriSt,an Dcm °crat Glulio 
^eotU Is in Uie midst of delicate negotia- 
tions to form a new coalition government in 
the wake of Inconclusive general elections 

J! roWem P^. not so much by Mr 

eraSte to SSF* * hy pos8,b,e course 01 

events in Italy, remains. Mr. Schmidt has said 
that, whereas three years ago West normanu 

2K 1 ^“ , ss= 

ation becomes a necessity, It will be the West- 

! 



The Italians: a, a they e good 


Tl » Italian economy, buoyed h v 

sssswrr' £5*^ 

But the Italian external debt comes close to 


117 billion already, of which |7 blllloBbjB 
“T 1 Monetary Fund, *4 billion bj 6 
EC, $2 biUion by West Germany, and t^n 
lion by the Federal Reserve system, teen 
charges alone exceeded $1 billion last ya 
™s year ihe total required for interest i 
repayment will reach $4.5 billion. 


^ * But 016 Itau » mi ddeb ZISZ* , ” year - the total require 

] ~ — comes close to repayment will reach $4.5 bU 

m*mm?w C0 Ir^ ain fades away ~ s, °wiy 






I - By Joe Gandelman 

Tho S ?S lI „“ rreSp0ndent0f 

The Christian Science Monitor 

sSS 5?3 ~ssk: 

Sre;®s« T -s' 

■; pnSld er . PjwjQ'u r eforma, poUUcal parties, 

■5'SSESSrS 

- represent a , 


stark contrast to General Franco’ll «„.<» ^ 

SJ *■— tor future reform.But oppo® eIflctlon tor n new bleat 

HiOonleadere and key government reformats VnVUm ^ 

Communists areTept CalTh " 1 ! f tto erm e' r |Ml0 ™ d on Mupendent It 

^ pt ‘ nn <:oinmun,s ‘ partifsi 

UoM non^ommu^Ue^^coilJdToM^rifr; * Prin 'e Minister Kuares could iogaOua 
worklng-dassenp^ t.*g^i **» "*■ **»*--« wo M JSk 

Sill™ new government of Premier Adoifn 5 re h ^ l,ly P°P u,ar a««ong workent 
Suwez unsuccessfuny tried to persuad^ h! ?^ Ued over lhe offlclnl stale-run Jabpwni 
«£** P 888 a text that wouIdStn ®e eme nt structures. Legal workers’ ■ coins 
only those parties considered ‘'against dfiS? * Com nrw as a de-facto party. ■ - ■■ ■ 

Appar^^^^ovJr^ 0 ”^ 17 t0 democracy.^ , J?F lme M1 »foter Suarez will hpld a geMf 
aflw tMs mor e Mb- & “ S00n as P^to^y to br« 
loophole for f^m?.^T^^ 8y 83 Providing a ^ sL resistance to poliddni retormsi govtt 
mS PMty%to t S J ,i eg ? U2atIon °f thoCom- 1 80Urce8 «dd July 15. Reuter reported.- 

trough the maneuver °° 1 “^‘rightists saw said the premier wanted to get rid ( 

_ Rejection of this proposal was a hi™ ♦ tra -rigMista from the Cortes. _ •.£ 

oroiists and to King Juan Carlos’s honaa f 8 ^j* 10 sources said Mr. Suarez wanted torfj 

8 P®*Jfog «P reform. 8 hopes f °r an elecUqn within the next 10 months, lir 

i no opposition parties now ran hs» «- * ri ^ er 'vas considering using the re/ereSS*® 

' ^ l ^t C ° mmunlst togaiization a^key P i2uf !? ! ,tutlanfll changes later this year^^ 
- might even parUaUy boycott ^ tor Ktog Juan Carl^; 
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Rain: bumper crops and wet heads 


By Elizabeth Pond 
Starf correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Moscow 

Russia's weltesl summer in almost a cen- 
tury Is producing a bumper crop - and a short- 
age of umbrellas. 

The Soviet consumer stands to profit — even- 
tually - from all of this summer's Russian and 
Ukrainian downpours. But In the meantime he 
Is grumbling, because he Is gelling very wet in- 
deed. 

The five-year-plim. li seems, did nnt count 
on finite mi mut-h rain nnd did not order extra 
umhrcllus. Furthermore, the umbrellas thut 
were ordered wore not all actually produced. 
And many of those that were produced do not 
work. 

•‘I liavo been trying for ages to buy one, but 
I can’t," complained one damp reader in 
Krnsmxlur In lhe weekly Nodyclya. The maga- 
zine's reporters Investigated and fun ml lhat the 
umbrella shortngo is mil nuifiiu-d iu Krasnu- 
^ These eleinenlnry items are also unavail- 
able in Moscow's major department stores. 

Out of AM million uinbrellns ordered imtlnn- 
wiile, Nialyelya fun ml. only 3.2 million were 
supplied. In the Krasnodar region, only 40,000 
of 100,000 ordered showed up. 

Thai left each man-in-lhe-slrecl, the maga- 
zine calculated, with exactly .40 of an um- 
brella. "And just you try sheltering in the rain 
under that!” It concluded. 

The mid-July estimates by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture project a Soviet grain har- 
vest of 193 million tons, up from their end-of- 
June estimates of 190 million tons. This would 
be lower than the targeted 206 million tons, but 
it would equal the second-best Soviet harvest 
on record. The top year was 1973, at 222.5 mil- 
lion tons, with the runner-up 1974, at 195.5 mil- 
lion tons. 

This year's crop will be welcome not only to 
the Soviet Union, which suffered a catastrophic 
140-mtlI Ion-ton grain harvest last year, but also 
to the world. Unusual droughts in Western Eu- 
rope arc leading to crop shortfalls 'there and 
heavy purchases from the American surplus'. . 



Pravda 
polishes up 
Moscow’s 


peace image 



j* 


Shoes olf, Muscovite with an umbrella sprints through earlier wet weather 


The Soviet year of plenty will result espe- 
cially Tram the country's European breadbas- 
ket, which has received all lhe rain that the 
continent's cyclone system has deprived West- 
ern Europe of. The European part of the So- 
viet Union grows mostly winter wheal, though 
this year a large area of spring barley was re- 
sown alter wheat winter kill. 

The cool rainy weather has been excellent 
for grain, although oxcessive rain and in- 
sufficient sun and warmth are expected to 
lower yields of potatoes and vegetables in 
northern Russia and sugar beds iu southern 
Russlq and the Ukraine. In the European part 
of the Soviet Union lack of moisture has been a 


problem only In some areas of the southern 
Ukraine and Black Sea coast. 

In (he second main Soviet grain-growing 
area in Kazakhstan and Siberia cereals alsu 
look belter now. 

So far this year Soviet grain purchases 
abroad have reached 10 to 12 million tons - a 
drop from last year’s huge purchases of 28 to 
28 million tons. 

A good grain crop this year would enable the 
Soviet Union to rebuild Its livestock herds. Ex- 
tensive distress slaughtering this past winter 
hccause of the lack of fodder led to a surfeit of 
meat In the early, winter months, then to meat 
shortages In the spring. , 


By Dana Adams Schmidt 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

The Soviet press, with Pravda in the lead, Is 
whipping up a campaign of rare intensity 
against American armament und for a new dis- 
armament agreement. 

Analysts here do not believe that so much ef- 
fort is being deployed on behalf of SALT 2 - 
which is unlikely, no matter whril the Russians 
do, to be signed before the November election 
- but rnlher to impress the Communist parlies 
of Europe ami improve the worldwide Soviet 
politlcul image. 

Wliilc Soviet newspapers are publishing nu- 
thorium vi 1 attacks on U.S. military planning, 
liberally alluding lo Ronald Reagan's demands 
for still more armaments, the “Stockholm Ap- 
peal" lias launched a worldwide signature 
drive on a scale reminiscent of Us 1950s “ban- 
the-bomb" signatures campaign. 

One jierslstent subtopic of the Soviet cam- 
paign, Soviet World Outlook reports: a deter- 
mined effort to denigrate recent studies in the 
United States and Britain indicating that Soviet 
military expenditures arc almost iwice as 
great as previously estimated. 

The studies attributed in the United States to 
the CIA and in Britain to the London Institute 
of Strategic Studies and British Defense Secre- 
tary Roy Mason indicate that Soviet claims to 
have reduced military expenditures between 
1070 and 1975 are untruo and that in fact Soviet 
real expenditures rose from 8 and 8 percent to 
between 11 and 13 percent of the Soviet budget 
- and rising at a rate of 3 percent a year. They 

I conclude, further, that the Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries' expenditures during the period out*, 
stripped those of NATO. 





Moscow struggles to turn nationalist 



Georgians into good Russians 


A GWfltr FROM THE UNPEST. " 


this jM.rurqduction by lithography of. n first aquatint print which 'tos re-. 
BOSTON, MASS.. U.S.A. (circa 1909). 


By Elizabeth Pond 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science 
Monitor 

Tbilisi, U.S.S.R, 
Georgia’s nationalism and 
corruption again have be- 
come an issue at the hlghosl 
level In Moscow. 

The latest move was an Im- 
plicit warning lo Georgian 
Communist Parly Chief 
Eduard Shevardnadze in a So- 
viet party Central Committee 
statement that much remains 
to bo done in combatting na- 
tionalism and the illegal pri- 
vate trade for which Georgia 
. is notorious. Some Georgians 


republic, especially the black 
markot sales of Georgia's 
lush tomatoes, tangerines, 
and rosos In Russia's fruit- 
and ftoweratarved northern 
dHes. Tho party chief’s antl- 
corruptlon zeal has astounded 
the oasygoing, Hve-and-let- . 
Uve Georgians. 

So has Ids more recent 
championing of what many 
Georgians soe as russification 
of Georgia’s education and 
culture. 

The o fRcial explanation of 
the arson and bomb attacks, 
as given by the deputy editor 
of the Georgian Communist 
newspaper Komunlstl, Is. that 




mMm 






It is by JAMES F. GILMAN (1850-1929) 

Mr. Gilman waa the noted artist who aided MARY BAKER 
EDDY In the illustrations of her poem “CHRIST and 
CHRISTMAS." 1000 copies of this ploture, In a limited 
and numbered edjtlon are lor sale at $15.00 Including 
postage and paoklng. Also In post card form. One for 15 
cents or seven for one dollar. British price for card Bp. 

LIMITED NUMBER REMAIN 


THE ART STORE 


1$ MAIN STREET, KIRKBY LONSDALE 
CUMBRIA LAS 2AG ENGLAND 


■' The original print la now hi the 
torn ROOM OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

. Jh* prink at* 1**1$; "■ 
and moat auUabb tor framing. 1 


the unusual scries of unsolved 
arson and bomb incidents In 
Georgia over the past two 
years - an attempt by politl- 
. cal rivals to Soviet lender 
Leonid J. Brezhnev to dls-‘ 
credit Ids protege, Mr. She- 
vardnadze. ■'! 

Until now Mr. Slievard- [ 
nadze has been an mich&l-.: 
lengod hero. He was the Mr. i 
! Clean who was assigned by' 
Moscow In 1972 to mop up jhc ’’ 
cozy, corruption that flou- \ 
fished under his predecessor, 
a Veteran who had ! ruled-' 
Georgia for the entire two de- 
codas since the dbath. of Sla- • 
: lln. * 

| Mr,- Shevardnadze, indeed, 1 ; 
.began to sweep.oui my eh cor-:!: 
niption hr this small southern 


the anttcorruption campaign. 
Georgian officials have ac- 
knowledged that the Council 
of Ministers .building, ah air- 
strip, and the Tbilisi . O^era 
(which is still closed foi* rc- 
pairs)- have, been targets of 
such attacks. 

Most recently, according to 
dissident Georgian nationalist 
Zviad Gfithsakhiirdla; In-: 
cidents have included the un- 
publicized killing 6f a guard 
, at the Udzlmrma military de- 
pot and the theft there of gre- 
nades, machine guns;, au- 
tomatic. rifiei, and .mines to 
late May: as wop ;"ak; the 

- theft . of [ i f^aiptag ; weapons: 
from brloehala blgH'schpdlJn 
Tbilisi fn eflriy^une.:-;;-'^ 

' , Mr. - Gfimsakhurdla's' ' ex- 




si <3®orfl!a 


By Cfiftriofte Sfltowskl 

■" S 1 ''* 


rglans: 'easygoing, llve-and-let'llve' 


planntion ls that , the various 
incidents, 1 which he claims 
number In the hundreds ovor 
Uie past two' years, are grass- 
rdota protests against Gcor- 
glan govcrjimont policy. 

:: 'Other Georgians, however, 
&}e the apparent inability of 
' Georgian socui-ity forces to 
stop : tl id incidents as a' sign 
that Mr. Shovardnadze .does 
not have full control of the 
security forces themselves. 

i Recent sparring over nissi- 
fipalion >. also demonstrtitfis 
some : disorder,’: .by ■ Soviet 
Stantjords, 'In ' the G eorgtan 
:Republiq.' - ; ‘ i/ : 

::fAt-‘ the Georgian writers 
gross' |n April aiithor J j^e- ; 


vnz Dzhaparidze assailed this- 
yeai’s -requirement that Rus- 
sian be substituted for Geor- 
gian in aUdi&ertationsand 
lhat all future' university and 
ihSUIuto-level textbooks (ex- 
cept. for Georgian literature 
apd culture) be-printed in the 
Russian language, ■ 


Surprisingly, Mr. Gzhapa- 
ridze appears pot .jo. have 
bean 1 punished, for 1 this public 
attack 'oq 'government policy. 


, The : langiiago controversy 
also affecta Mr, Shevard- 
nadze, as he. has associated ' 
Idmself telly with' the push 
for ' the usq of ihbre Russian 
and 1 leks Georjjtan: ' 
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Viking lander down — and ready to dig in 

By David F. .Salisbury ?,v ?.r 
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By David F. Salisbury *'*B- A.W >>:.•>.-• ••*— .••—> - 

Sla/f correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

... „ Pasadena. California 

ruinliy mankind will sink steel fingers into 
the sands of Mars - and begin to explore the 
Red Planet directly. 

For millennia Mars has been the object of 
specula (lor and fantasy. Now (he lander from 
the first spacecraft has landed safely. Minutes 
after touchdown, the Viking lander took the 
first pictures of the distant planet's surface. 

Two black-and-white pictures were taken* 
the first of the ground at the foot of the lander 
and the second a 340-degree panorama of the 
Martian landscape. 

Hie clarity of iho pictures as they appeared 
- line by line - astonished the scientists. 

in the first picture, there are boulders six 
inches across. To the left side, according to 
camera team leader Thomas A. Mulch, is a 
vertical slreak caused by a moving shadow fie 
speculates (hat this could be due to a moving 

cloud or a puff of dust. E 

P™ or ajnte view slwws a number of fea- 
tures which have excited the scientists ln- 

tv2V ^ mt *L «•" on the horizQ n. two 
ypes of rucks - light and dark - and a sky 

much brighter than expected. Thu bright skv 

JjJJ Cnt . l * s ’ ,nus1 hB due t0 exlra particles in 

^ ,n ahout thG amount found on 
earth above the oceans. 

earth er n, t P ra « nlUlns , th “° picturcs back to 
ernth, the spacecraft orbller darted behind 

Mars - out of radio contact. However the 
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MOrtl0n Vlklhg lander In foreground 

On the surface of the Red Planet 


man begins new effort lo untangle fantasy and fact 

Tlusssl III. 


By monitoring the seismic activity of Mars 
to taan. Whether Sfo iatS 
to«l BlrucUire Is similar lo thst of the 

Week - ““ Iand « will continue 

sitissr^ 1)16 weathar ' * nd ^ 

TBe Plghth day on Mars could rival the fumy . 


containing trace, of redioactivdty ^ThJ 1 solHs Zn^i , ^ ? MUm UvC by 8 
incubated. As in the first case!' any micre to 23?* A ,h,rd ^ 

organisms which take up the water would »i?„ 5, 10 cxamlne thc solids to seo i 

off gas, in this case radioactive gas. So lhe 8 air WilhTh^Sfe*! l ° ,nree n,r,ounts of ffl 
is sampled for radioactivity. * ^ lhe safc arrival of the Viking ! 

A third Study adds radioactive carbon dinv !!," wl11 ,li0,,n *» slilfUng lo its slsti 
fde and carbon monoxide, Instead of wale? to dectelnn^m°i nCh,,,K . 1,10 ptanet - ^ ^ 
a soil sample. A light In tho spacocrafl will du nt f, r i X ' 'l mk> nH ,0 w,10ther 11 fli 

plicate Martian sunlight, if Sny olSnl nrZ' S fring(! of tf,u north Martian p 

tems are present, biologists say fhoy should ab ^ aoulh of ,,lc «!"««■ 

sorb some of the radioactive gase/ After flvn , W .? , a J? 811,1 fl S ,lHn 8 ii out,' 1 says p 

days (he atmosphere is'flusho^out. 'niC Mu'la t™!? 0 ™ 1 ' 1 S,,f,cn - 
heated to a point where organic materia! vn i Ac ^! rd ng to rn, i«r, tho southern sites 
porizes and the vapor is pafsod lhm£ a la-' ^ safG -'‘ n«l photos of ft 

dloactivc detector. g fl the three have revealed It to be subslau 

A second scoopful of soil wm bo dumnnH BI ^ l0 rod- No photos have been taken ol 

an instrument- which looks for "oddhaU com° SShI! lW ° Sites> Bradford Smite, on the sn 
oddball com- eclion committee, feels there Is a good dr 

uioy are equally as rough. 

The northern sites are lower and conskl 
mi^ch more interesting by the scientists. I 
ever, they are outside the area which eartJ 
dar '. can scan. Because nMr gives art 
aication of the hardness ol lhe surface as; 
es small-scale roughness, project manaj 
are reluclant to land there without an adfl 

radar survey of the area. ;i 
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Staff comspomtent of The ChrluHan Selenee Monitor 
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Reagan still on board 


Ship is not sinking, 
he cautions media 

By Godfrey Sperling Jr. 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Ronald Reagan fs "outraged” by reports 
that his ship Ls sinking, on the contrary, lie is 
assorting through autos that lie is sailing hill 
steam toward the Republican Humiliation. 

Political experts here see the Reagan claim 
that he already has 1,140 delegates (1,130 are 
needed to win) mainly a device lo stop the 
growing "Kord-has-tL-almost-ail-wrappedup" 
view from snowballing. 

Anxiety within the Reagan enmp is that the 
100 or so uncommitted delegates that are left 
might believe these reports of Ford nearing 

« rtory und, as a result, hasten to Join the 
leiifs liniHlwngiin. 

The report that upset the Ueayanites most 
came from the Washlnglnn Post which said 
that lop Reagan aides and associates were 
"acknowledging privately that they may have 
reached (he end of the presidential political 
trail." 

The Reagan-Ford race thus lakes on this 
complexion in the final weeks before the con- 
vention in Kansas City: 

• It is entering what some political observ- 
ers call the "psychological warfare” stage. 
Each side seeks to panic the other by giving 
the impression that it has achieved victory. 

• Both camps will release dally lists of non- 
commlttcd delegates who, they will contend, 
have come pver to their side. 

For Instance, the President's camp claimed 
18 more Republican National Convention dele- 
gates Tuesday (July 20) - including two 
plucked from Ronald Reagan's total in Virginia 
and seven from Suffolk County, New York. 

The announcement, from Fprd headquarters 
came less than, 24 hours after Reagan, officials 
contended the former California governor 
would have 1,140 votes on the first ballot. 

James Baker, Mr. Ford's chief delegate 
hunter, said the President now has 1,119 of the 
1,130 delegates necessary to obtain the GOP 
nomination at Kansas City Aug. 18. 

In addition to the seven New Yorkers, the 
new Ford list claims five delegates from Vir- 
ginia and one each from Illinois, Delaware, 
Louisiana, and South Carolina. 

* Sometimes these Ford and Reagan lists will 
Include names that already have been counted 
previously as port of the candidate's totals. 

Often the lists are of only a few names. But 
the "disclosure” comes .with fanfare, usually 
at a news conference. , 


More than anything else, the delegate-an- 
nouncement game Ls calculated to indicate 
(here is forward movement in the candidate's 
campaign. 

■ Most projections from those not a pail of 
either the Ford or Reagan campaigns shuw 
Mr. Ford with a slight edge in delegates and 
apparently ahead among the rcniuining uncom- 
mitted delegates whose support will tic deci- 
sive. 

However. Mr. Reagan and his lop political 
aides, John Seats and Sun. Paul i.axall. have 
proved in Lhe past that they can be persuasive. 
They are on (be phone almost continually those 
days, talking to Lhe uncommitted or those 
around them in an erfort to close (he gap. 

Few political experts are writing Ronald 
Reagan off Not yet. They saw what lie did in 
Hie primaries afli'i' It appeared dial Ills chal- 
lenge lii I 'reside- nl Ford had been derailed Af- 
ter Mr. Reagan's victory in North Cnmlinn, 
l tie former Cali form a governor became nn ex- 
ceedingly potent candidate. 



Ronald Reagan 'outraged* 


New code for cadets 

West Point: a little slack 
in the 'long grey line’ 


By Clayton Jones 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Freshmen cadets who enter West Point this 
fall will find a less strict honor system mcanL 
to encourage their full support. 

Cheating scandals that have implicated at 
least 171 cadets at the U.S. Military Academy 
this year have forced the Army to change Its 
honor code to include: 

• More flexibility in punishing violators. 
Present sanctions call for resignation of a ca- 
det who lies, cheats, or .steals. Such harshness 
has sometimes prevented cadets from follow- 
ing lhe rule In turn In oilier cadets. 

• "Indoctrination'’ classes for piebus (fresh- 
men) will be "cnliunced" to create a belter ap- 
preciation for lhe academy’s 55-yenr-rdd honor 
code. 

• More appeals of honor code convict inns 
will be allowed. 

These recommendations come from a spe- 
cial study group on honor at West Point headed 
by Col. Harry A. Buckley, director of the Of- 
fice of Military Leadership at the academy. 

or 28 recommendations suggested by the 
panel, 12 already have been accepted, fi par- 
tially accepted, and 10 are under consideration. 

The study found that the 1977 graduating 
class, which has most of the violations, had 
twice as many cadets who felt (he honor code 
restricted their personal development as the 
1976 class. 

Colonel Buckley admits that the system has 
to change to reflect changing behavior in "the 
world around us.” 

He sighted shifts in social values - higher 
commitment to lhe Individual rather than ab- 
stract values of society apd increased concern 
for "due process" in evaluating each honor 
violation dn its own merits. 

"We suffered a degree of frustration be-, 
cause we realized that our study could not . . . 
resolve file broad moral questions related to 
-man’s ethical behavior," said Colonel Buckley. 

"Situational ethics have crept Into Ibis. It’s a 
debate with an absolute morality," he ex- 
plained in light of tho high number of cheating 
charges. Also, he cited the Increased size of 
the cadet classes which lack "cohesion and 
Identity.” 

"A little greater flexibility will recognize tho 
human problem in the honor system and regain 
full participation of the cadets,” he added. 
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By R. Norman Mathsny, stall photographer 

Now the system is less strict 

The now code - similar to codes at Anna- 
polis and the Air Force Academy - should al- 
low more opUons than direct expulsion, the 
study recommended. Tho report's members 
said they remained deeply split over whether 
to relax present procedures but a majority car- 
ried the recommendations. 


U.S. waste 

By the Associated Press 
WaAMngtan 
A “throw-away mentality 
In the United States" is put- 
ting the country behind In its 
efforts to dispose of moun- 
tains of garbage- 
A House government ‘oper- 
ations subcopunltteo report 
Issued recently akld Congress 
should consider legislation for 
minimum national standards 
of waste disposal and encour- 
age efforts to recover .useful 
materials and eifergy. • 

Hie report said the gener- 
ation of waste ts growing ipt , 
nearly $ percent A y6ar, re- 
flecting “the throw-away 
mentality in the United 
States," but that techniques 
for making use of wastes 
could help relieve the energy 
shortage. . 

“Tho annual national trash, 
heap includes j|7 btlUpn caps, 
38 billion bottles and Jars', 4 ' 
million tons of plastic, 7,0 
million television sets, T mil- 
lion cars and trucks, and 35 
million ' tons of paper,'.’ : the 
subcommittee said. 
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and our 

Protea Restaurant . 


GEO, CARTER 

& CO. 

(PTY.) LTD. 

Nurserymen 
Seedsmen 
and Florists 

Members <?/ Interflow 
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’• ’l*:0;:B6x 292 '' ' 
226 Church Street 
Pietermaritzburg 
■Phone 28761 ; 
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Rumors spread: demonstrations to be held 

S. Africa hopes to head off new violence 

By Humphrey Tyler w 

Special to ' 


By Humphrey Tyler 
Special io 

The Christ Ian Science Monitor 

c Cape Town 

south Africa's giant hlack townships in the 
Wiiwatersrand area around Johannesburg are 
seething with rumors that there soon will be 
more demonstrations like those that led to the 
"language riots" in June. 

Tn an attempt to prevent a fresh outbreak of 
trouble the government has: 

• Closed all black schools In the area for an 
indefinite period. They were due to reopen af- 
ter the winter vacation on July 20. 

• Banned all whites from African residential 
areas, banned all open-air political meetings 
ror a month, and postponed all major sports 
events for two weeks. 

• Put large numlors of black and white po- 
lice on alert and introduced heavily armed no- 
nce patrols in some areas. 

• Announced special "preventive detention" 
powers for the Minister of Justice that enable 
Win to hold anyone he suspects of endangering 
stole security for any period he thinks ncces 
Mry, 

bera W o r vmf?. POl ‘ CC haro am?sled nlne mem- 

bora of various groups of (he "black con- 
sciousness movement" that the government 
thinks were Involved in the June rioting in 

wen lifui^ 0P Ai,? ,e l an(l more than 

ShySTLF!"* lhe demonstr «Hons 
started with students protesllng the use of Af- 

as a ,nedium Instruction in black " 

ssftwBJsr 1 in the ,M,tins - vi ° 

strictlons. Minister of Justice rim mu v 
Wtho tor h ^ S h h ° 0lS W ° m remaln c, o s ^ rU, un r 8 

>£% Szi ™'**'* 3 * 10 - schoo,s S 

He said drastic measures wero necessary 
because political agitators and "tsotsU” - the t e 
African slane tprm hr a h n *.n. .... ... ^ 
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In a South African township 

All blark eP h nA i. i .u .. By Gordon N. Converse. chief photoflrVphw 

black schools lhe Wl,wa,ersrand area dosed ,or an Indefinite period 

SrX' key ~ Who wore 

black townships and to lmprove P its relation thT <Hrect|y and controversially concerned In 
ships with the people who IhSThere ^ 2,™ ! Tf? T ° f Afrtol « a ‘ EE*! , 


Malaysia^ 
a magnet fo 
foreign 
spenders 


Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor ‘ 

Malaysia, for aU its^urremS’^ 
*“■ ■ Prt» target 
with money to invest. AB * rt 

But that Is not to sav tha? nun. 
some serious questions to be uSSTs 
the country s future viability amt 32 
Uke other countries, Malaysia 5 
pact of the recent worldwide reciJta 
nation. At its worst. the ^SfS 

Semn 1 .- 8 Per , CC, | lt - But t,Jat 

Uie inflation rate lias since dropped to 
percent. Meanwhile, the country hasi 
continuing ability to allracl large d^"' 
loans on the international market ar 
ance of payments stands at a health/ 
lion in foreign reserves. 

Despite its remarkable grovtfab 
few years, there is h twofold pofeicalp 
in Malaysia that seems certain ip hroh 
focts on lhe country's economic viab% 
tllir{1 five-year plan, covoiIwUuk 
3976 lo 1880, Is due out soon, and it al 
nearly double the current rate of iuvato 
development here - from |380 million W 
million. Govemmenl spokesmen makeilt 
they expect a largo share of invests 
come from the private sector. 


TT\““ oc 1^™ agnutora and "tsotsis" - the c ° nclUato ry move has been to agree nm uul or rne area - 

^tcan dang term for a hoodlum -.were "at 5 SJS °“ th , e “• <* Afrikaans as a medium * The Wacks ‘Selves are inking a hand 
to huu.^Hr m ! Kra, " eS|,cdl,ll *' lnSo ’* rc ‘». of lnstructlon , e AMcan schools. Apart Iron, political meetings with (jUmmm 

burs South am t ? w ?, sWp outaide Johannes- Several meetings between govemmenl nffi P reaen | atIv w» a group of black Intellectual' 

heart S flnanc,al and industrial ? ia3 f “ JncIudia g Cabinet ndnlsters -Tnd bS EST °/ th ° b,ack e,,m,c 8™P« h 

JES and pre - ;*T se imctitd'ev 

lhe -° u “. ^rz S “ 

la ii , , 1- position of servitude." 

Wh 

S 05 011 raakes equipment rest 

bluom mZm,* o'uufito A S“ 0 n ' res s^rtna lighting!, Sr™* 5, 
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Certain key governmem nfrinini i ltley “ xpuct a ,ai U c share of investma 

m™, r™ private rector. 

thB bC8i "- Na,l0n, " C0n ‘ rO ' 8 ro * fn 9 

°“‘ “ f 'i!® area. ™ erred ri 8>‘t But there Ls growlug national amlnli 

he blacks themselves are inking a hand th e economy of this country that teofl 
part from political meetings with government S? 1 ® *** wiHl lhe Jnlorests of outside inns 
representatives, a group of black Intellectuals ’ to °’ observora there still Is at 
representing most of the black ethnic groups in i poss,bll,ly of l" ,liu cnl instability here In a 
5““ Africa has formed a “think lank" to S 1 ™? 111 of l,K ' P^s^ng of Prime Mlnlsltfl 

diagnose those factors, both Internal und ox- Al ^ ul HnsB,k January. 

W 5 Ch ,mve stu,Itcd black spiritual Foecd wllh a la rge foreign ownershipdi 
El? an f d condemned Wa <tts, until now. to n J'” 1 t cnpllnl ~ D0 porcont in 1970 -lhaerf 
position of servitude." has been slondily onforcinH a MM# 


termath of the passing of Prime Mlnlsltfl 
Abdul Hnznk Inst January. 

faced with a largo foreign ownership* 
own capital - GO porcont in 1970 - Ihantf 
has been slondily enforcing a Mala yuf£ 
policy ngninsl foreign businessmen. In tkfc 
year, for example, work permits fof fortlj* 
have become increasingly difficult to gfttfi 
now. Tills trend seems certain lo coirilawt 
the government endeavors to give the ® 
sector of the population a greater shire U* 
oconomy. But, says a longtlmo businwof. 
here, while this policy Is whittling dow.^ 
foreign community, it is “not really a/tafr 
our overall viability: It’s junt a /natter rf*: 
Justment." 

Already there has been a compromise tt.' 
should allow for smooth operations and« • 
steady flow of Income for both sides bel«J 

the Statfl -run nil flnpnnrbllmi PelfOMA • 
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China recruits thousands 
to harvest winter-wheat 

Soldiers and schoolchildren help clear 
fields for conversion to rice paddies 




By Ross II. Muoro 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 
'& 1876 Toronto Globe and Mail 

Peking 

Even at night in the center of I'ukins> yuu 
cun lull Ihul lb' 1 winter- wheal crop ls ripe. 

in lhe early evening and continuing through 
the night, groups of office workers who have 
donned peasant straw huts gather outside 
downtown buildings (o board trucks that will 
take them lo the fields. Under lights and in ibe 
cool evening air, they cul through (he fluids 
with scythes. They are only part of a mobiliza- 
tion lo cul, thresh, dry. and store tin* wlnliT- 
wboal crop In the rural suburb.-, <■( ivkiug. 

This year the moinli/iiHon is a little more 
massive and a lot more hurried limn usual. A 
cold spring relarded the ripening of lhe crop, 
su now I lien* is a rush lo hnrvcsl ll so the 
fields can be converted lo rice paddies in Lime 
to ensure the rice wilt not be killed by autumn 
frost. H is all a reminder that China ls n rural, 
agricultural country moving wilh the rhythm 
of the seasons. 

People from many different sectors or Chi- 
nese society, seemingly numbering in lhe hun- 
dreds of thousands, liave been recruited to 
help. During the day, hundreds of school chil- 
dren go through an already-harvested Hold sal- 
vaging small amounts of grain that were left 
behind. Day and night, teams that sometimes 
Include uniformed soldlere grab armfuls of 
wheat stalks from huge golden-brown piles and 


feed them into primitive and noisy threshing 
machines. There is always too much wheal for 
the machines to handle, so bushels of it art- 
spread along paved highways where passing 
cars and trucks will drive through them und 
perform u crude threshing-operation - grind- 
ing the wheat kernels loose from the stalks 

And when Lhe sun Ls warm, elderly peasants 
bend over wooden rakes and spread tha ker- 
nels out to dry in a band five feet across and 
sometimes 100 feet long by the sides of the 
roads. At night, they scoop the kernels into 
sjieks and then spread them out again lhe next 
day. fur llu- wtii-ul Ibis yi-ur is dump from ram 
- a dampness inviting mold mid inserts. 

’I hi- obvious urgency nllm-liL-d tn bunging In 
thi 1 winter-wheal harvest has prompted many 
foreigners lo speculate, as they always do this 
lime of year, about lhe prospects for this 
year’s grain crop in Clilnu. The consensus is 
one of guarded pessimism. 

The winter-wheal crop, trained observers 
sny, may be as good as last year's or perhaps 
even a little bcllcr. Bui the southern rice crop 
does not seem as promising. A relatively wet 
and cold spring has delayed and retarded the 
early crop, these observers say, and this In 
turn will dangerously delay the planting of lhe 
second crop of rice. 

However, China’s ability to mobilize millions 
of people to salvage its most basic product - 
grain - has fooled skeptical foreigners before, 
so wisdom would seem to call for a wait-and- 
see attitude. 
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India’s ambassador in China Most of all— Taiwan wants 


—now the work begins 


By Ataua pained 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

New Delhi 

Now that India’s new ambassador to China, 
K. R. Narayanan, has reached his post, his 
chief task will he lo try to repair the strained 
relations between the two countries. 

It is not likely to be an easy assignment. 

Observers in Now Delhi say the growth of 
Chinese-Indlan bilateral relations will be slow 1 
until mutual distrust has been removed., They 
see the two countries sounding out each other 
for some time, keeping open their respective 
options about which direction to givo to their 
relationship. 

. The Indian Government lias approached tho 
thaw, in rotations with Cltinn with caution, and 
no groat expectations are held here just from 
the decision to exchange envoys. 

But analysts both in and outBide the Indian 
Government sny tho exchange of ambassadors 
will al least break the rigidity that has charge- ' 
terized Uie New Delhi-Moscow-Peklng triangle 
for tho Inst 16 years. In this period China’s ties 
with India and the Soviet Union turned hostile 
while, simultaneously, the latter two came 
; QlOtffiJflEgth .. I < ! ■» ,7 Ml , 


; : r ■ • 5-'j 'O '(*)►■!« 

Now that India and Poking are getting ready 
for n dialogue, these analysts say, there is a 
distinct possibility Now Delhi will establish 
even-handed relationships with Moscow and 
Peking. 

Tho Soviets have maintained an icy silence 
on this prospect. 

But India has persistently shied away from 
the Soviet-backed Aslan collective-security sys- 
tem, maintaining instead its leaning toward bi- 
lateralism. Thus, SRy the analysts, if the ox- 
chango of ambassadors between New Delhi 
and Peking is followed by a relaxation of ten- . 
sion between them, then the Indian approach 
will have been vindicated, and the colloclive- 
security plan will lose In priority In India’s pol- 
icy planning. So far the Indian, argument- 
against the. Soviet plait has been that other 
. countries in the Asian region have, not re- 
sponded to iL • 

Tho Chinese; for their part, want India to 
keep hands off the plan because they see ft as 
a Soviet ploy to encircle them. 


One school of thought hers Is that a genuine 
Chfnese-IndJan thaw might prompt Peking to 
quietly encourage countries of the region. to 
maintain peaceful relations so Lhe Soviet Union 
docs not gel a fresh opportunity to further Its 
influence as happened with Bangladesh afier 
that country's 1971 war for independence. 

However, U is not expected China will alter 
its policy of publicly supporting the interests of 
smaller countries vts-a-vis India. According lo 
analysts, there likely will be n lingering anta- 
gonism on tho part of the Chinese toward India 
for three reasons: India is seen as a force that 
is effectively containing international commu- 
nism in Us part of the world; suspicion be- 
tween two regional powers living as neighbors 
is not unusual; and India’s basic foreign-policy 
preoccupation for a long time to come - in 
view of Us deep-rooted economic ties - wil bo 
with the Soviet Union and the West. Inhibitions 
such as those, the argument goes, will need to 
bo ovorcome before a political rapport Is 
achieved. 

A new area of cooperation could be the ex- 
change of technology and know-how In industry 
ami agriculture, but cultural contacts are 
Ukoly .to be. dale17nIned.Qn the basis of reclpro- 
teJty'-'X thatVfr -tb My; •hbvt^ihtitfh ■‘cultural &• :> 
posuro Chinn will allow Its people to things In- 
dian. 

The matter of the long-disputed border be- 
tween the two countries is not oxpected to.be ' 
reopened soon. The present status quo is one • 
with which both seem lo have learned to live. 


U.S. military backing 


By William Arm bras ter : 

Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Taipei, Taiwan 
There is one main thing Taiwan wants if and 
when the United States normalizes diplomatic 
relations with the People’s Republic of China - 
a continuing American defense commitment. 

Tho conditions set by felting for normalizing 
relations are three: breaking oft diplomatic 
ties between Washington and Taipei; nullifica- 
tion of the 1954 Mu tael Defense Treaty be- 
tween them; and withdrawal of all American 
forces from Taiwan. 

Many people on this island think that de- 
recognition of Taipei and nullification of the de- 
fense treaty would constitute an abandonment 
of Taiwan by the U.S. to the Communist re- 
gime on the Chinese mainland. But the U.S. 
State Department vlow seems to be that Lhe 
substance of relations with Taiwan con con- 
tinue even aftor the break In official lies, 
in the famous 1972 Shanghai communique 
concluding then President Nixon's visit to 
China, the U.S. acknowledged Peking's claim 
thnl Taiwan is Chinese territory. And Pelting 
, claims tti&tlifce "Taiwan issue" therefore is 
internal maner and that it cannot make any 
public statements concerning the nonuse of 
force In resolving an Internal problem. 

Taiwan, in turn, contends that Peking cannot 
be trusted to keep any promise not to use 
forco. It* is thought here that there will be 
great Instability on the mainland after the 


Mrs. Gandhi seeks press pool 

By the Associated Press " New Delhi' 

Prime Minister Indira Gandhi has urged nonallgned nations to establish their own 
news pool In order to end "dependence on Western news agencies and publishing 
houses." • ■ 

Mrs. Gandhi said Western nows agencies In the "third world" are "a lingering Con- 
sequence of colonialism." 

Mrs. Gnndbl said IntiJa was particularly sensitive to the need -for a nonallgned 
new agency. becauM the Westell media frequently distorted events In Irtdfa. Sbc 
claimed that th? media of former Colonial powers Want Id portray newly Independent 
nations as "Inept/ corrupt, with the people yearning for the good old days- 11 Nona- 
Itgncd countries should have "an Indian explanation of Events id India," she added. 


passing of Chairman Mao Tse-tung. Taiwanese 
argue (hat the U.S. would be unwise to strike a 
bargain when the power alignment In Peking 
could change overnight. 

The opposing view is that Peking would be 
reluctant to damage, or possibly even termi- 
nate, friendly relations with Washington by the 
uso of force against Taiwan. This is seen in 
some circles as ultimately more -Important to 
tho security of Taiwan than is an ongoing for- 
mal U.S. commitment. 

BuL the anti-normalization forces reply that 
if Peking is one day able to achieve a detente 
with the Soviet Union after Uie passing of 
Chairman Mao, Uie Chinese, leaders might 
come to view the Waaldngton connection as no 
longor so important to their own security. 

. Thus the Chinese-Soviet dispute is seen, as vi- 
tal to Taiwan's security. One-half of Peking's 
forces are thought to bo massed north of the- 
Yollow River to guard against Soviet attack. If : 
tensions between Peking and Moscow were re- - 
iaxed, It Is theorized, the Chinese Communists 
would then be free to concentrate their re- 
sources for a possible attack against Taiwan. 
At-.tho, moment, Taipqi officials claim, there 
aTO ohiy '400,800 mainland Chinese forces In Fu- 
kien Province, the probable take-off point for 
an invasion of Taiwan. 

The . Communists enjoy a strong statistical 
superiority In military. might - outnumbering. 
Taiwan's uniformed soldiers by 3 million men 
.to,SB0,b00 and Taiwan's Air FOrco by lfl to 1. 
The mnbiJnndera also have nuclear weapons. 
And, while they appear lo lack a strong am- 
piUbioiia capability, thoy undoubtedly could de- 
velop iheir forces to an invasion-ready level In ' 
on'6 year if they started preparations now, 

On tho other hand, Uie Taiwan forces are 
considered to be well-trained, dedicated, pro- 
fessionally competent, and with high moralo. 
In tho event of a Communist attack they. would 
; bo certain to fight hard to defend (heir way of 
lire. ; 

Tdlwnii presently buys most of its weapons 
from the U.S., and oven If tho. defense treaty 
were to be nullified, it is probable (hat private 
contractors would be able to continue arms 
sales here. 
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Inside battered Lebanon 


By Joiui K. Cooley 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Beirut, Lebanon 
A seven-hour drive from Damascus, return- 
ing to the to ban esc war afLer over three 
months' absence, reveals the rapid change the 
war brings in a matter of weeks. 

Damascus, hot and dusty on a workday 
morning, is a jumble of cars and trucks, many 
just starting or finishing missions beyond the 
mountains In Lebanon. Syrian drivers snarl im- 
patiently at the ungainly clusters of Lebanese 
cars Jamming Syrian gasoline stations, wailing 
for hours or even days in hope of a half or 
quarter lankfuf of precious gasoline. 

Our Syrian driver skillfully evades the im- 
possible snarj of reftigeo cars and trucks to 

SDCed UR Ihrnilffh Curia r. 1 . 


police controls, and past the wrecked and 
stalled cars lining the road through no-man's- 
land to Lebanon. 

Back for passport stamp 

The once amiable Lebanese police and cus- 
toms officers at the Afasnaa entry point have 
disappeared. Their replacements, weary Syr- 
ian Army security men, send us five miles 
back up the mountainside to Syria for another 
stamp in our passports. Finally, an hour later, 
we are in east Lebanon's Bekaa Valley. 

*! successive roadblocks, manned by Syrian 
soldiers, pro-Syrian Palestine guerrillas, and, 

S nf 0U i. h Lobanese Christian 

town of Marfayoun, leftist Lebanese Arab 

Wh ° mUlin,ed here four momhs 

sssa-*-- *— 



Mediterranean 
Sea 


Beirut lXV *i 


r — ...... iciugcc cars ana trucks to wave us flown and demand our 

speed us through Syrian customs nnd border pflpers our errand. 

vm? h 8 .?!?" 8 T ntiy where the s «mmer har- 
begUn ' ^ ,0n 8- hfllr «* soldiers give us 

food "rLT fat ° MarJayoun> where we buy 
rood. Buy all you can and take it to Beirut " 

X? shopkeeper, whose family lives in Do- 
trotf . Michigan. “You won't find much there." 

Oil tank burns 

road VlSlb i e Scars of war on the hilly 

road o the coast are shell holes and damaee 

from tank treads in the road. At the Ameriron. 

wSihe“temL| 0U ran " ery s ° u " 1 01 Sl<l0n ' 

^ l™ 8 ' 8 say w » s shelled by Syrian 

ben^BOil tli™ Pl “ mra tnm 8 ** 

ii^cI? paUng S* 0 ™ or worse hi leftist Mus- 
lim Sidon. we find a physicaUy battered but 

&"SS ck J' Crating Wednesday's 

£££ 

- - ByJo af1 Fort5Ba ' B,fl » oartographar ^ taftlste . by fresh Syrian attacks 

iilC — — ^ house-to-house fighting in Ba rth** 

™*TOhIndT^^ 
a,d to right-wing Lebanon? r 

By WDUam Blakemore unnfn«.i.i ~ ... I 



Beirut: horse-drawn petrol 


sags? 


That northern city's ancient Phoenician and 
Roman ruins and summer festivals of theater 
and music are a distant memory. 

Sudanese soldiers 

* S ul l ™ hours and 10 roadblocks later, we 

l b,flck faces of Sudanese sol- 

ders of the inter-Arab peace-keeping force 

dSn^n G H red ’ WWt8 ’ and black fla fi 0 ffi e Su- 
dan noatlng over their tents, staring down at 

Mit whirJ^h 61186 ° f Beirut interna tlonal alr- 
port which they guard for the daily Red Cross 

now permitted to .an/thmefrem 

chibs, 


Lebanese and Palestinian fugitives from fk 

^ QQ . *“■ 4 tben thG gray, garbage-fee^ 
streets and the pockmarked buildings of w& 
Beirut, surrounded on three sides by the right- 
1st forces still shelling the refugee camp of Td 

fn’rt 1 a ff F, , which has been under attack day 
and night for more than a month. 

As dusk falls, the street peddlers in the 
city s center fold their stalls. And on Thursday 
morning outside the Hotel Commodore, which 
still operates mainly for the newsmen and a 
few diplomats two cars crash at an into 
section. The angry drivers draw guns- ad 
wound each other with a volley of shots. 
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★What Viking found on Mars 


Beside this, while the lander was descending 
out of orbit - which it entered June 19 - Its in- 
struments detected argon, a gas which scien- 
tists feci Is one or the keys to unlocking the 
Martian past. 

Argon is an Inert gas similar to neon, but 
heavier. Both belong to what chemists call ihe 
family of noble gases. 

Most Important, argon is considered one of 
the keys to understanding the atmospheric past 
of both Earth and Mars. 

"Few people realize it, but every time they 
breathe thoy arc inhaling quite a bit of argon, ’’ 
remarks Alfred 0. Nier of the University of 
Minnesota. If Martian life exists, it, too, must 
breath argon, for I Jr. Nier has just measured 
this gas in the upjjer atmosphere of Mars with 
an instrument un the Viking lander. 

Although it appears more likely than ever 
that water exists on Mars, scientists are still 
trying to determine whether ihe planet over 
had enough wntcr in liquid form over a long 
enough period of lime to give living organisms 
a chance to evolve. 

According to Alvin Sleff of Ames «ew*arch 
Center in Mountain View, California, and Mi- 
chael Me Elroy of Harvard, no one who has 
studied Hie Viking photos closely doubts thut 
many of the channels were cut by water. Tills 
implies that the atmosphere must have been 
much thicker sometime in the past. So now the 
question becomes: how Lhick, when, and Tor 
how long? 

Planetary atmospheres are created from the 
fires of volcanic activity, scientists feel. Gases 
like carbon dioxide, water vapor, nitrogen, and 
argon are vaporized from boiling rock. 

Most of these gases are chemically reactive 
- continually recombining with rock, water, 
and living stuff, gradually escaping Into the so- 
lar system. 

But not argon. It forms few chemical bonds 
and Is loo heavy to escape. Therefore It re- 
mains as a yardstick of the total amount of gas 
which a planet has produced In its lifetime. 

In 1B74, the Soviets landed a satellite on 
Mars. It only operated a few seconds after It 
hit the surface. But on the way down, it sent 
back readings which V. G. Istomin and K. V. 
Grechnev of the Institute for Space Research 
In Moscow Interpreted as. indicating that over 
one-quarter of the Martian atmosphere wds 
composed of . argon. 


This created a stir because It would mean 
that Mars over ils lifetime had passed off in 
vapor as much water, nitrogen, and carbon 
dioxide as Earth, ir this was the case, It was 
reasoned then the Martian rocks and poles 
must contain reservoirs of these substances 
far greater than most .scientists had assumed. 

It raised the question ot where all Ihe nitrogen 
had vanished to - for none had been detected. 
But it would help explain the tremendous chan- 
nels by making an early. Earth-like Mars eas- 
ier to believe. 

As Viking approached Mars on ils 11-inonlh 
voyage, its Instruments picked up Indications 
of water haze and ice. Alsu, Dr. Hugh It. Kief- | 
fer of the University of t.'alifornia at Lus Ange- 
les and the .silenltlic u-ain mapping the sur- 
face temperatures of the planet lound that the 
readings at the south pole were far colder than 
expected. This could be explained by the pres- 
ence of large concentrations of argon, they 
theorized. 

But when ihe 1,300-pound Viking lander set- 
tled on the Martian surface. Dr. Nier's in- 
strument measured only 1 percent argon, 
uhfiut the snmi! amount as un Earth. 

“Although the Soviet results must be aban- 
doned. this amount of argon is still quite high," 
interprets Dr. Me Elroy. Reasoning backward 
from this figure, the atmospheric scientLst cal- 
culates that in ils early days the Martain atmo- 
sphere may have been twice as thick as U Is 
today - not as plentiful as Earth's but still suf- 
ficiently substantial that liquid water could 
flow on its surface. 

Dr. Nier’s instrument also delected several 
percent of nitrogen. This is the first lime this 
element - an essential ingredient In terrestrial 
life - has bean observed on Mars. (Earth's at- 
mosphere has about 78 percent nitrogen.) 

By combining the argon and nitrogen figures 
with the rate at which nitrogen escapes from 
the atmosphere, Dr. McEIroy tentatively con- 
cludes that Mars got its atmosphere very 
early. 

"If you look at all the basic elements needed 
for life - energy, water, carbon, nitrogen, 
phosphorus - they are all there," says Dr. 
McEIroy, speaking of the present planet. And 
If the wet period was long ago, life - should It 
have started ~ has had a long jime to adapt, 
he says. 


★Assassination in Dublin 


News of the double assassination Interrupted 
a popular radio talk program carrying inter- 
views with British tourists telling of ihe won- 
derful vacations they were having In a peace- 
ful and friendly country. 

Whether the assassination Was carried out 
on direct orders from tho IRA leadership In 
Dublin, or whelhor a maverick group acted on 
its o\vn; the effect is the same. No longer will 
British Embassy officials casually do their 
family shopping on Georges Slrcol in Dun 
Laolghnire (Kingstown in tho days bofore inde- 
pendence). Nor will Irish Cabinet ministers 
still stroll unaccompanied down Grarton Street 
in Dublin on their way from one appointment 
to another. 

Previously - despite frequent warnings of 
civil war spreading from Northern Ireland - 
tho Irish Government and public generally ac- 
cepted the Illegal ' Irish Republican Army 
' (IRA) promise to, confine its terrorist 
f (6 

no longer tic trusted. 

Former British ambassadors had found Ire- 
land a .challeglng but pleasant posting. Two 
past British ambassadors have retirement 
homos hero. 

Hie burning of the . British Embassy here In 
February. 1972, was accepted as an emotional 
and exceptional reaction to events in Northern 
Ireland.. 

Free movement , 

The British Embassy in Dublin and the large 
Victorian official residence in nearby Sandy- 
ford have long' been well guarded by Irish po- 
lice. Yet at the tensest moments in Anglo-Irish 
relations, British . Embassy official^ movod 
freely throughout Ireland without exceptional 
security: precautions: : . =• * •• : /' 

The ambushing and killing of ^ tho British aril!- , 
bassador was thus an easy task for the three 
armed men seen running off after the visually 
detonated land mine blast. 


★Australians demand results 


the national health care program - has re- 
placed the “She's right, male" attitudes of the 
past. 

Union pressure 

it is the labor unions, rather than the Labor 
Party opposition, that are making things tough 
for the government. And it is concern about 
union pressure for higher wages, say employer 
organizations, that is stultifying Ihe govern- 
ment's efforts In get the private sector ol Ihe 
economy on the move. 

Employers do not have enough confidence In 
future profitability to Invest in expansion, and 
rocketing labor costs have priced Australian 
products out of some overseas markets. In an 
rffuil to take the pressure off wage hikes, the 
government has announced that personal in- 
come tax will be indexed to allow for inflation, 
so that taxpayers are not forced into lilgher 
tax brackets when there is no improvement in 
real wages. 

Whereas the government regards Ils No. I 
priority us Ihe reduction of Inflation, (he unions 
and the Labor Parly opposition argue that first 
priority should be given to reducing unemploy- 


ment and honoring an election promise to keep 
Modi bank Intact. 

Mothers gain 

Meanwhile, the government has succeeded 
in pleasing one section of Ihe community. In- 
stead of allowing fathers to claim tax deduc- 
tions for dependent children, the government 
will in the future pay much larger family al- 
lowances direct to mothers. 

This will transfer wealth from male wage 
earners to women at home. II will dn more to 
bring social justice to an unappreciated and 
under-rewarded seclion of the community than 
socialist attempts at leveling wealth, Liberal 
supporters claim. 

Tlie allowance for one child has been in- 
creased from SO cenLs a week (62 cents U.S.) 
to $3.50 a week (M .34 U.S.); for six children it 
has gone up to 134.50 a week (342.78 U.S. ). 

Besides transferring financial muscle from 
fathers to mothers, tho government Is trim- 
ming the power of Ihe public service. All 
branches or government, except defense, are 
being cut. Expenditure on office building pro- 
grams Is to be cut by |38 million, commu- 
nications investment by $320 million, and 
grants to the arts by $9 million. 


★The decline of the Palestinians 


The land mine blow up only 200 yards from 
the gates of the ambassador's residence. An- 
other passenger in tho car, head of the civil 
service in Northern Ireland, Brian Cubban, and 
the' driver, Brian O'Driscol, were critically in- 
jured in the blast, which tore a 15-foot deep 
crater in the road. Mr. Ewarl-Biggs had only 
recently arrived hero from his previous posting 
in Parts, and had presented ills credentials to 
the Irish President 12 days ago. 

Emorging briefly from an emergency Cabi- 
net session. Foreign Minister Garret Fitzge- 
rald said all in Ireland "are appalled and 
ashamed" at tho murders. 

A Monitor correspondent In London reports: 

The assassination of tho British ambassador 
in Dublin is likely to lend to closer cooperation 
between tho British and Irish governments In 
the fight against terrorism. 

; Prime {Minister James- Callaghan told a som- 

Ewarl-Biggs, the murdered ambassador, had 
been Ids personal choice for the sensitive Irish 
post and that his assnssins "are Llie common 
onomy of both governments and of all decent 
people who want to live in peace and unUy.” , 
The horror and shock universally expressed 
In Irolnhd, rrom Prime Minister Liam Cos- 
grave In the Roman Catholic Primate, have 
helped to bring London and Dublin closer after, 
a period of Irritation here caused by Dublin's 
expressed Intention to bring, to trial British 
Special SjService military personnel who had 
strayed across the border some months back. 

Protestant Northern Irish members of the 
British Parliament said the killing should bring 
home to citizens of Britain what was going on 
dally in Northern Ireland and urged greater ef- 
i forts to combat terrorism in . London and In 
'.'Dublin! ;• i ' ■ i ; 

Mr. Cosgrave and Mr, Callaghan have been 
in direct touch wijh each., other over Ibe.in- 
cldenl. • T ' ' 


sovereign head of a sovereign stale. Ho very 
nearly was. 

But between October of 1974 and today, Ills 
Palestinian armed forces committed what has 
proved to be a fatal mistake. They intervened 
on the side of the radical Lcrt in the Lebanese 
civil war. Original success alarmed the other 
Arab Btates, above all the Syrians. They did 
not cojoy the prospect of a victory in tobanon 
by tho most radical of the Muslims allied with 
the Palestinians. The end result of such a vic- 
tory could have been a Lebanon dominated by 
Palestinians enjoying the support of the most 
radical of the Muslim factions — and Moscow. 
As the tide of battle began to turn against the 
Palestinians the Soviets invited Mr. Arafat to 
visit them in Moscow. Perhaps prudently, he 
has so far failed to use his invitation. 

Ihe PLO is not expected to disappear. But 11 
has been brought down by Its unwise associ- 
ation with the Muslim radicals. Syria, Jordan, 
Saudia Arabia, and Egypt are all now in agree- 
ment that Lebanon must not be dominated ei- 
ther by the Palestinians or by the Muslim radi- 
cals. The Palestinians are set to lose their abil- 
ity to operate from Lebanon as a separate, 
sovereign, Palestinian military entity. 


Present events point lo the same result In 
Lebanon. The political Right, aided by Syrian 
troops (and perhaps teraeli weapons), Is win- 
ning the war. The ultimate settlement seems 
certain lo mean the disbanding and disarming 
of tho Palestinian guerrilla units in Lebanon. 
They will then be brought under the authority 
and discipline of the Government of Lebanon 
just as the Palestinians are subordinate lo the 
host governments in Syria, Jordan, and Egypt. 
Lebanon will cease to be the seat of a free- 
wheeling Palestinian military command-in-exlle. 

And ihe final end in tills prospective chain of 
events would be the ability of Arab govern- 
ments lo present a united front in negotiations 
with Israel. They, rather than the Palestinians 
Lhemselves, will puli the main strings on the 
Arab side in the next stage of negotiations on 
Dio Palestine Issue. Which means, of course, a 
belter possibility of a settlement some day 
than would bo possible If the Palestinians had 
become masters of the slate of Lebanon and 
been able to use Lebanon at will as a political 
and military base against Israel. 

A corollary to all of the above is that If the 
Republican convention nominates Gerald Ford 
as Its candidate for the presidency, Mr. Ford's 
Secretary of Stale, Henry A. Kissinger, could 


The Palestinians once came close to being reopen bis search for a Middle East settle- 


able to dominate Jordan. Thgt possibility was 
crushed, five years ago, when King Hussein de- . 
strayed the Palestinian military strongholds in 
his territory. There are still Palestinians in 
Jordan. BuL they are under Jordanian dis- 
cipline and do only what the Government ol 
Jordan permits them to do. They are no longer 
a private army under independent control. 


From page 1 


menL There would have been no point in 
trying to do it while the military situation was 
unresolved. But Aow that the battle has gone 
decisively in favor of the moderate forces In' 
the Arab world - Mr. Kissinger can get ready 
to move. 

There is nothing like a decisive military re- 
sult for reopening the road for diplomacy. 


★Safety-net for white Rhodesians 


eventual U.S.-BriUsh proposals would cover is 
not clear at this stago. 

U.S. Assistant Secretary of Slate for African 
Affairs William E. Schaufele Is currently tour- 
ing Africa, and there, have been reports, that he 


would be willing to consider financial and other • 
aid to enable those Europeans who wished to 
remain in Rhodesia to help lo ensure the coun- 
try's development 

Mr, Rowlands, in his parliamentary slate*' 


v ts^tJCosenting id AfriCan govermnmits thd gjat- ' ment earlier 'this month, 1 made the polHt that 


of joint U.S.-BriUsh thinking on how next to 
move on Rhodesia to make all-out race war 
there least likely. - ■ 

The British Government has reacted with 
some vigor to some suggestions that U.S.-Brlt^ 
ish thinking was: directed ; toward making it 
easlef for whites to emigrate from Rhodesia. 
British Minister of State for Foreign Affaire 
. Edward Rowlands said in the House of Com- 
' mens earlier this month; "It iS flur policy that 
the emphasis should be on trying to keep the 1 
1 whites in Rhodesia after majority rule.” 

■ Mr. Rowlands at the same time reiterated 
that (lie basis of BriUsb policy- toward Rho- 
desia remained the- statement that Mr. Cal- 
laghan (then foreign secretary) had made in 
Parliament . last March. 22. In that statement, 
Mr. Callaghan said' fa effect- that if. Rhodesia's 
whlte-mimjrity government agreed lo Lba prin- 
ciple of majority ride and early elections to' 1 
put R into effect, Ihe British .Government 


the British Government was reluctant to take 
any new Initiative on Rhodesia. unless there 
was some reasonable hope of its succeeding. . 
"Each tlmo there is a failure, " he saldj-Vit en- 
hances the tension and the likelihood qf a mili- . 
tary buildup.” Ho might have added.tlat each 
Ume there is a failure, Mr. Smith somehow or . 
other manages to turn it to his advantage 
omong lils fdiow whites in Rhodesia. 

' Since Sir. Callaghan's policy statement back 
:jh March, tho United States has become more 
directly Involved In southern Africa. Secretary 
of State Henry A. Kissinger niot South African 
Prime Minister John Vorsler in Wost Germany 
last month. 

- Dr. Kissinger reported to Prime Minister 
Callaghan after his talks with Mr. Voreter, and 
It would be logical 'for- the .United States and 1 
Britain to be exploring now whatever Author 
moves, might help- transition lrom white to 
black rule In RhodeBia. ' . i 
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What price freedom of the press? 

i niin «!! _ Americans concerned with mainlainine (he numerous Innrnalkm sunrris 


By James Nelson Cloodsefl 
Lalln America correspondent of 
The Christ Ian Science Monitor 

Mexico City 

Freedom of lhe press is taking some hard 
knocks in Latin America these days. 

Here in Mexico. Ihe country's most indepen- 
dent and influential newspaper whs taken over 
In an Internal power play two weeks ago by 
conservative members of Ihe paper's board - 
presumably prodded by Ihe government of 
President Luis Echevarria Alva rez. 

And in neighboring Costa Hlca to Lhe south, 
Latin American communications ministers 
have reached near consensus on setting up a 
government-controlled hemisphere news 
agency. 

Both developments are disturbing to La (In 


Americans concerned with maintaining the 
limited freedom of Ihe press remaining in lhe 
hemisphere. 

The number of countries allowing their press 
to express diversity of Ideas and opinions is 
small In Latin America. Agencies monitoring 
the hemisphere's press seldom find more than 
a handful of countries with what normally Is 
called freedom of lhe press or of opinion. 

Mexico has long limited such freedom. Yet 
through the last two decades, one newspaper 
stood out — Excelsior, a morning dally with a 
circulation of 170,000. 

Exedlsior was the best newspaper in Mexico 
City. Its editor. Julio Scherer Garcia, was 
recognized leader In hemisphere Journalism, a 
courageous editor and writer, and a winner of 


Mexico’s flood: rescuing 
families from their rooftops 

Ry James Nelson nnrutcaii .... 9 


Ry James Nelson Goodsel! 

LaUn America correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 
„ . , „ M Irapuato, Mexico 

Hector Hamfrez yawned as he squinted at 
the luminescent dial on his watch. 

"It's almost three. In another two hours 
there will be a little light and It'll be safer to 

the river °8“ In - Tha t la«t trip was 
difficult with the Increasing current and the 
darkness." 

He paused, staring at the swirling waters. 
"No, we can't wait," he said. "WeU go out 
again, now. That water's rising fast and there 
may be more people out there needing help." 

Uiat ' he molJojlcd ^ Ws 16-year-old son 
Jose, to start up the motor on the small out- 
board. 

H&jtor is a grocer, and Ills son wants to be a 
ptosunf nB0r 0r<UnBrily “» y use Hu* boat for 

This night the small boat and Its two-man 
crew already had brought 31 people to high 
ground from the rain-fed waters of the SDao. 

Variations of the story were being repeated 
elsewhere on the Silao and on at least 30 other 
rivtu-s in central Mexico - an area that has 
ban drenched by IS days of almost nonstop 

ir been the most flooding 

Wst0ry Lj nd "* Panorama of ruin" 
»a. according t 0 Mexican President 

ufrS eV<!ntt "*■* aHar 110 n ™ «™r 

“ Ul ^ pe * Utousaiids of' Mexicans, how- 
ewr, are known to be homeless. Mexlcon offi- 
Jals say that number Is approaching 1 million. 


Jamaica— hard times 

amid great expectations 


how? 6 ,n „ [r ? puat0 ' a cll y of 200,000. at least 
half have fled their homes. 

Throughout Mexico, some 50 are known 
dead, another 300 officially listed as missing 
and scores Injured. 

Massive government efforts to rush relief 
supplies and personnel to the area are under 
way But long before this aid was authorized, 
local people like Hdctor and Josd bad Joined in 
the rescue operation. 

It was still raining as Hdctor and Josd, along 

I* ***** way out int0 the 

Sflao. With a steadily dimming flashlight Hdc- 
lor occasionally scanned the shoreline 
The rain was getting heavier, and the three 
Wflter 

of the boat. Hdctor abruptly stopped, orderine 

rectlon ordered by his father 
Suddenly, a wall loomed up in from « 
turned out to be an adobe dwelling. 

the roof, only two feet above the waters 

m'StalT' °' e,eh,, taClUdl0g “ three: 

it expertly down river two miles to the landtof 


e numerous Journalism awards including the 
e prestigious Maria Moors Cabot prize from Co- 
lumbia University. 

He was in lhe forefront of criticism of the 
Echeverrfe government. Excdlsior, for ex- 
ample, took issue with some of President Ech- 
everrfa’s economic and foreign policies even 
though it supported the general tone of his ad- 
ministration. 

The paper questioned whether the Presi- 
dent’s statements on foreign issues may not 
have been made more for their rhetorical im- 
pact on Mexicans than for any substantive rea- 
son. The criticism, often voiced outside Mex- 
ico, was published only In Excdlstor within 
Mexico. 

There is widespread suspicion here that 
President Echeverr/a wanted to put an end to 
Excelsior's Independence before leaving office 
Dec. I when he turns the presidency over to 
former finance minister Josd Ldpez Portillo. 

In addition, Mr. Echeverrfa recently joined 
other Mexicans In acquiring a 37-member 
newspaper chain that includes both El Sol and 
El Universal In Mexico City. The ouster of 

^sequent weakening of 
Excelsior s Influence likely will help El Sol. 

Meanwhile, in Costa Rica where hemisphere 
communications ministers are meeting under 
te auspices of the United Nations Educa- 

(UNESCmT 0 ’ and 1 Cllltu, ' al Organization 
(UNESCO), the general guidelines of a Latin 

American news agency are about set 
The ministers say the agency is being estab- 
XJ® 1 to ensure fair coverage of the region. 
*niey accuse foreign news agencies, such as i 
^ Associated Press, United Press Inter- 
m^nai, and Reuters, of biased reporting of 't 
the area and of not reflecting the needs ofgov- t 
ernments of the area. - f 

UNESCO proposals for the new Latin Amer- s 




Mr. Echeverrfa: controlling the news! 


torn news agency state liuil goverratt 
aiould have the power to decide who has Us 
right to communicate." 

The Inter-American Press Association, to 
ever, attacked the concept, saying the irriertif 
the new organization is to "destroy press to 
om. The association met In emergency ms- 
ston in Costa Rica. 
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Foreign fishing boats: too fast for the Navy 


By Denis Wedcrcll 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Wellington, New Zealand 

There had not been such excilement in home 
waters in more than 30 years. 

A Taiwanese squid boat was caught working 
within the 12-mile seaward economic zone off 
New Zealand, and it turned and ran rather 
than follow a fisheries patrol launch into port 
as Instructed. 

The skipper, one Weng Clumg-ngan, said 
later in court that tic had not unilcrMUmd tin* 
dr in. -mil liy the i-ctiiiinuiiiW of the pat r»*I 
launch, which tie thought was just another fill- 
ing boat, that his radar was not working, and 
that hL<> maps were inadequate. 

However, bofore he gave up and was es- 
corted into port tho New Zealand Ministry of 
Defense had called out two launches, two of 
the Navy’s biggest frigates, an Orion maritime 


long-range patrol aircraft, and a number of 
Skyhawk light attack bombers 

One of Hie launches fired its machine guns 
over the Taiwanese boat, but cuuid not catch 
it. The launches are nut gnud deep sea boats. 
The foreign vessel was not finally apprehended 
until one of the Skyhawk warplanes fired a 
burst of cannon fire across Its how. 

Eventually the owners of the Taiwanese ves- 
sel had to pay 91,100 In fines levied against 
skipper Wong plus an undisclosed sum In gel 
their lina! hark. 

This all wives In iHic.linle lhe prntileins 
New /.e.ilund experts In have in pulieuig and 
Taking advantage of tile >*00-ni lie- wide eco- 
nomic zone that Is likely tu be adopted by the 
United Nations Law of (ho Sea Conference in 
New York this August. For this country, that 
measure would mean control of 1.4 million 
square miles of ocean - a task 11 is Ill-equipped 
to handle. Indeed. New Zealanders are asking 


themselves how the country is going to patrol 
a 200-mile zone when It cannot now maintain 
adequate control over foreign fishing bouts 
venturing within the current 12-milc limit 

Japan is the country that fishes these waters 
must heavily, fullnwed in nn particular order 
by the Soviet Union, Taiwan, and South Korea. 
However, New Zealand fishermen contend that 
some of these other Asian bnuis arc under 
charter to Japanese fishing companies. 

Last year lhe Japanese are estimated to 
have idled lUCijWO tuns of ftsh from New Zea- 
land waters 

The Soviet fishing activity, meanwhile, 
seems to have a nnval aspect about It. Some of 
the .Soviet trawlers reportedly carry far more 
electronic gear than ordinary fishing boats ore 
likely to need. The New Zealand Government 
Is concerned about tho growing Soviet nnval 
presence in the South Pacific and In (lie Indian 
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(Ict-an. and ships uf the Soviet fleet have used 
Ihe 1.2QQ-mUe-wide Tasman Sea to lake pas- 
sage between this country and Australia. 

New Zcahnders arc frustrated by, and en- 
vious of, the catches of foreign boats. Their 
own fleet of trawlers Is made up of Iwo- and 
three-man boaLs that commonly stay out only 
for a day or two at a time. 

New 1 Zealand boats land about 50,000 tans of 
fish u year, plus about 4,500 Ions nf rock lob- 
ster, much nf whieh is exported to the United 
States. Kish exports last year cam more than 
£!u million - nearly half of 11 coming from lob- 
ster sales alone. 

Says Agriculture and Fisheries Minister 
Douglas MacIntyre, “When the Law of the Sea 
Conference finally agrees to a 200-mlle . . . 
zone, we shall have one of the world's largest 
fisheries. We have to develop it. It may be nec- 
essary to do so with some overseas backing, 
cither in capital or expertise." 
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Parliament’, tempera* home wh.le Rlg, da g I. renovated 


Foto-Hemrtod 


By QOsie Qlase 


Me the cave-llke walls of the subway in Stockholm 


By OavW Arable 


Has Social Democracy [Sweden 

Foe did uaism ii m If 


Benches near a fountain In a Stockholm park lure visitors 




run its course? 




L r 3 rt ^ 0,,kurs Vnlon * w hon the union was supjw^“ ar t ch for P ro ° r ° r tax evaslon - In lhis M ^‘ lax so " 
boycotUng Spain for oxcoutlnn Bnsnijos ^Iwlth the steepest marginal rates in the world for av- 

- Tlioro was Uto Minister of Industry's oat -SleeW income earaers - tax eva8lon . though pubUcly frowned 
80 project, whose much-v^ ut* ^JLffLJSSl* tT «*™ n "y (by 30 percent of taxpayers. 


» W ssiBBSSiS! L“ *W» «■« 

An q.tfne was (he "Bergman affair,” wrti ItorC'the SceToTo* 

thMncan^atlnn UC ° r a . I Tf !slcd 00 ausptefon o^fai . investigating the t 

no accamta"^ TOrniBM 01 mm sUr Blbl A “ ersffl ,>n affair andcoasid 

baroaWto^iihT re ° r faml|> ’ ,: and lh * « xm - an ' s father thing that "peop 
oargauiing with Bergman which Jed to ^. Iatter's sd% ndvikj Is lhe po £ lb ] 


Faith shaken 


itmr* 


feeing that power of the state hBS increased, chief 
idsinan Ulf Lundvik says, “You have to be vigilant to 
?at the police do not misuse people's rights,'' His of- 
>. investigating the tax authorities' handling of the 
« affair, and considering the police role in it. 
other thing that "people are scared stiff about," says 
|uttdvik, Is the possible misuse through computers of 
jantiflcatlon numbers that are creeping in everywhere 
.-6ach person's official papers, Insurance forms, car 


A8trld Llndgran 


ngn« u . _ _ democratic rulers, in the traditional m 

• s, f S A ;s Stta Monitor . . SX 0 ' ° ,flci “ u ’ - ta ita “™ rity ^ 

" Astrfd \ , siAflkh :■ Referring to the Social Democrats whom she ^ 

9sSSs- 7 “■"■■ ™ ■ F £ “«- , =SSUW«S 

■ j-jss-aas^: •»ss^i , BEr.wsssi 

:■ i: “ * r*:« ^ S£e^^«,SWai»... H 

; ■ s ?asr^ ^ fSiftssssstcr" 1 ^, 

.. P^rjloffeppfnte;...-: ony number of . ■ Thtu tL - v 3 ^^ulcountry Uke Sweden therfj* 

m mms% 

■. ' • • Oanajy Spanish ' tenSifo?!^ ? t,W8 *** Particularly worried by JjJ 

— — • • - • . , - . 7 ; the : sHh j:> new laws, ^uch as that pe^J 


p ..’bcmjh puiBuiio uiitvifli popuio, maui mite lurms, car 

fair » eS Df 0,6 detailed a ntl wrongs of eadtration, police records, census returns, unlvorsity 
au*. or of their relaflve importance, their accuimi/fltfoijJfe, medical proscriptions, and checks. A now computer 
to shake the faith of many Swedes in their lorg*e^ures some but not others, 
oocial Democratic rulers, in the traditional Wjj&lo unease Is surfacing hero on those Issues of tax- 
eomjptibilliy of officials, and In the security of.Jf^ |corruption, bureaucracy, and individual freedom, the 
freedoms here. ffi Democrats’ broad political program too seems to 

Referring to the Social Democrats whom she ^Seached a moment of decision, 
supported but now opposes, Mrs. Undgren past 44 years in power the party lias gradually 

;jjower for so long Is destroying these people, they w^kilifiuiy constructed' an intricate system of social Jus- 
uureaucrats. They are .so concerned about power mUU- 

care about the people any more. , . . There is loo m^W^for r 

^^racy^tqn ye sensitivity." * ■ ; ; y^lc spending ravored 

iS , W 1 ^r^ 8,nlllar criticisms Is having buUt their all-embracing welfare state, the So- 

i ‘ajiaent Ol ovensk PHlminriiiBirf Iha mmnanv th>! r lDamnernlH nrfl ffiport It/ifh n Plinrlomanfol nnnnllnr. r« 


idle spending ravored 

Jl having buUt their all-embracing weKare state, the So- 
Democrnls are faced with a fundamental question. In 
,|ords of Jom Donner, film director and author or nu- 
Jp books including ono on Ingmar Bergman: 

^.Social Democrats have put through all the old lib- 
^ntfeas of social juslice. This is largely achieved, It Is a 
Jig point: where to go from here?" . • 

3|far t "whore to go from here" appears to be‘- toward 
jJwhd more worker and union control oMnduslry. 

Is not at all a "socialist" state in the traditional 
( Jfof public ownership. Its flourishing mixed economy Is 
gOSe that lays the golden eggs to pay for the welfare 


j • - ■ r 


1 ■- •' - ^.woiniiupii total, population. : - • j;' - ■ . . : . 

^ Soanfo y** 8 * 18 ^ partiindariy worried Wfifl i about 5 percent of industry is publicly, owned, far 

y ■ the ‘ Swedish' j 7 tax wliino SS 6 ^ ?° me n Cw law8, itch as that P en Ojjan mnny other European countries such as Britain. 

v . bo/nes . | _ ■ . ... i ■ 


"It is mud) more important that the people have work than 
that we nationalize industry," says one official of the labor 
confederation ("LO"). 

Instead of nationalization (ho Social Democrats and their 
labor allies have opled for worker participation and power 
sharing. 

Workers gain poyver 

Already workers in a company employing at least 100 
people have the right to place two representatives on the 
board of directors. A new bill would extend this right to 
workers in companies employing only 25 or more people. 

More important, a law passed this month and taking ef- 
fect Jan. 1 will glvo workors a powerful say in most of the 
major activities of their companies. It requires employers 
to negotiate with unions on production changes, organiza- 
tional shifts, ownership deals, and much olse. 

Further in the future Is a labor confederation proposal 
for an annual transfer of one-ftfth of company profits into 
worker funds. The long-run effect of this would be some- 
tiling approaching a worker takeover. Realizing its Implica- 
tions, the Social Democratic government has handed the 
idea without any commitment to a commission for three 

r ll^Ij^ trfchd'df Socl^i : policy deems 

clear. Not sui-prlslngly it does not appeal to Sweden's more 
conservative elements. 

"For the first time I feel deeply a sense of Insecurity In 
Sweden, not personal insecurity but for what the country's 
future will be,", says Gustav yon Platen, editor in chief of 
the conservative dally Svenska Dagbladet. \ ’ 

Loss of support 

More worrying for the Social Democrats Is the defection of 
some traditional supporters, not least well-known ones such 
■aft Mrs, Lindgren and Mr. Bergman. Again; Jorn Donner 
sums it up: . • '■ 1 

"Sweden has reached a moral and spiritual crisis In so- 
ciety. Suddenly people are asking what it all means; or reel- 
ing doubt without understanding." 

Tile results can be traced visibly in the polls. Ih April the 
normally steady 42-lo-fiD percent backing for the Social 


Democrats dropped to 3B.5 percent. They have recovered 
only slightly since. 

At the same time the Communist Party, the Social 
Democrats’ tacit but essential ally on many issues in an 
evenly divided parliament, has split several different ways. 
The Communists may not gain the necessary; 4 percent of 
total votes in this September's election to qualify for parlia- 
mentary seats. 

Hence Uie outlook for the Social Democrats this Septem- 
ber Is unusually bleak. ' 

But under Prime Minister Olof Palme they are fighting 
back. 

They point out that the civil service operates Indepen- 
dently, carrying out ministerial directives under the eyes of 
the ombudsmen. That bureaucratic growth has mainly been 
of "useful" people such as doctors and nurses, teaohers and 
day-care attendants. 

Economic record 

They assert that they have already been shifting the bur- 
den of taxation from direct to Indirect taxes. They draw at- 
tention to, their economic record s Ujtgely avoiding the 
holding unemployment to lass Uum2peiv 
Cent and inflation to 10 percent while greatly increasing 
real incomes. 

AH agree, however, that even If the Social Democrats 
are ousted this fail, there will be no radical changes. For- 
eign policy would hardly change; at all under a Llborai-Cen- 
ter-Conservative coalition. And the* difference on domestic 
policy would more .likely be a loss of momentum leftward 
•. than a slrong shlft to the right. 

" "We have to keep aU Uds social welfare, of courge," sayB 
Conservative Party leader : Go$ta Bohmnn, "Wo might 
make ^the. atractura better." . ; i: 

. This underlines the essential stability, of Swedish, society 
;• and the consensus nature Of tys' politics. 

One lias tp be careful not to overestimate the signs/ 
Swedes seem, in fact, to be hesitating more over whether 
to take a breather while pondering which way to go for* 
ward rather than deciding to turn back. 
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A dining room 
can be for 
more than 
meals , 


By Marilyn Hoffman 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

, Boston 

Dining rooms — large, formal and gracious — 
aro stlfl extant. If you are fortunate enough to 
haw? one, you may want to reassess Its role In 
your family living and entertaining. 

Is your dining room simply wasted space be- 
tween special dinner parties? Is ft dull and pro- 
sale In its aspect? Or is It enjoyed daily? 

Cynthia iilcii Tburber, an Interior designer 
In suburban Weston, Massachusetts, trans- 
formed a spacious traditional Boston dining 
room into one that could be used day In and 
day out for family meals, entertaining, com- 
fortable conversation, desk work, and putter- 
big with plants In a window greenhouse The 
designor used a reflecUvo hlgh-gloss paint on 
wa Is and coiling and Installed 10 mirror panels 
and a mirrored folding screen, to add cheerful 
sparkle and light, and to reflect all the colors 
used In the room as well as (he gleam of sil- 
ver. 

The room, as seen in the accompanying 
drawing, sings with shine and color. The walls 
are covered with two shades of orange sher- 
bet. and the ceiling with a high off-white 
sheen. The golden oak dining chairs, survivors 
6 Jamtt y’ s summer house purchased in 

. o.-.'? 1 ? ^ 8 coat of re d-hrowji Evans 
Latex stain which allows the grain of the wood 

Th0ir “updating" included 
being upholstered In pink textured velvet and 

■JKJJJ 1 ?. chnma naiads. The two 
S£Z* chair8 ; *** * front of two side 
windows, are painted off-white. The Turkish 
mohair Oriental rug on the floor la woven in 
shadea of orange, gold, blue, and red 

JlTt! 18 , 4 FUi fabriM used «» ™m i 
fochKle *he lovMeat pattern which mixes 

fobrtc oran 8 08 i and an orange 

? ttB windows- The hand-painted cor- 

sr wuh a m ° u ' tak “ fr ™ 

halelnri.l^lTST"^ cost ™ re 0l «" MM to 
nave installed, and an electrician had to reposl- < 
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Hon the sconces. The mirror background how- 
gives the sconces new sca^nd ,mpo^ 

The handsome folding screen In the left cor- 

rh Si J !2 UaUy an inverted garage door pur- 
^ “ buUd,n S supply house for $115 
and glamorized with mirror panels ’ 

JT .'HI! 1 Cent “ ry „ Er, S Ush “‘leboaVd along one 
w^l and an English secretary on the other 

add traditional ele- 

ffWSSETft 


(_ [ J n ° r 1 er provide for a conversational seat- 
ing so family and friends could be near the 
“^n, the large dtnlng S a„S 
Six chairs were placed well off center in the 
room. A small tilt-top round table with patch 

TsZV/ 01 for ad,,ll,onfll 

The greenhouse window by Lord and Burn 
tarn couJd be a do-it-yourself action to Dny 
dWng room, and worth Its $275 price lag tor 
the garden atmosphore It provides and for nd- 
ding such visual width and brigMness Vo iho 
room. This 72-lnch-hlgh greenhouse window, is 


15 inches deep, and replaces the 
and frame. It Is open lo the room 
have .a hothouse "micro" plh 
placet! in this greenhouse window, 
east, are sedums, succulents, gi 
gonlHs, baby tears, seedlings of vt 
annuals, and even rathor delicate | 
The cunloiplccc on the dining L 
» silk flower arrangement, and 
small terra-cotta pots of green has 
ver bultor plates. A nOlo of whlmi 
the stone animals spoiled around tl 
work includes Andrew Wyeth’s 1 
called “First Flight.” 


Qsy care for the elderly: ‘I- usph *<-» niai < 

By jo Ann Levin, ma - . 1 used t0 dia l operator* just to hear a vc 

Staff comapondent or .,«"!£*!_, stay in the comm... * *.iu • * 

The Christian Science Monitor 


to S L W ^° Ut , nt her a P artm0nt oncq a week 
iS n f^ rIe8, ™ ely Wlwttf to watch 
SMft *** ““id hot hold 8 needle wi en 

. • wa * *n the wilderness, " she said Buf 
. when contacted by. tho Klngsbridga Center tw 

• [J: took at least nhte: months to bat 

me here," saM Mrs, Wondorf. "The nrst day I 
was trembling wh0n I.chme, .V.’^ Mrs. Wen'- 
dorf Is picked up by an- 
Tuesdays, and 1 Thursdays and .spends thlae 
days participating In activities: of Khigsbrldge ' 

■ Ce J?!f r ’ ^ch houses more than l.ioo people m 

or skiurang 

V program la the first In New 

irer iho older person who ;i$ fragile, has 
physlca^ problems, is perhaps dhpireawd, and 
Is just hanging on, the servlccs-of dby.care are 


managing to help them stay in the mmm., 

sSSSP 

. Pioneer the f |eM ZlZy™ “ 

, wouM be. $$«. ? day J? n 0 bos P ltal . that 

rr c r wouw 1,6 ^«vX a :i e 

- eligible for Mo*cald * ^ P «*. ! 

are' t l d ° Uflr8 ’ we *-'• 

nlly/' he said. , . 0 the cofomu- 

Statea like New VnA c _> 
and Arl?ona‘ have set no Maryland, i ' 

/ tlw elderly .and F ro gremalor 

have forced qto lederafpn^, ^ ^ ' 

action government into takimr 



action it- would into fekjJ^r .> 

of thia medicfS i° 

sWuUona, ca ^. >^4, 


■ cake, er 

among many of the 0n s com mon 

toge te - flll, Pe0p e wh0 have had 
atatnn.ZShavetaJ' physical ’ '“mUy, 
nations andh ™^Slr. ry .? omt,,rtable * 
curity “™> war e having to uve on social se- 

Slow riP* 80 she could hear a voice- 

day-care ?taff telephones everyone 
« the morning^and 

a« y foMf 0, ' e “ k 

reaUHhp wh ° bave ha(1 no contact with the 

u>o 

you age a person coming to life u ■ ® uddefl fya 
■A reth^-.bi^feiunii* fttaii' ^ 


s nltv from 't he Brink Commit 

1 -i4.i; ■ ,l “ir 1 ^ 1 


1 moan we should c/igtap 
1 when others are talking. u , \ 
"One of the ladles made me tW 
gave it to me yesterday. Mrs. 

■ "Because you are you,' 1 have al 
couple of pillows and hats In occup 
rapy, and I'm crocheting a li# 
(bright red) for my grandaughter. 

At home, Mrs. Wendorf says W* 
also changed. "I can watch. 
little while at home, and I ieaa 
that is printed,” . 1 

The deed* for programs such aj u 
■ Ifork city IS enormous, accordini 
' Bernstein, but no one knows the ex£ 
In the U.S. the number of people o 
reach about 15 percent by IWO. a® 
11 percent now. And there are rotfjj 
Isolated people who could be hd 
Bernstein believes, and * therefor® 
need 24-hour-a-day Care in a nursing 
In New Vork City alone, to l® 7 ®.* * 
268,626 people 65 and older who ■ 
alone, liils was an Increase of 72 P 6 
the 155,981 living alone In I960. It h&s 
mated , that 44 percent of the; P 6 ^ 
over in tiUs dty are living on taCP* 
’thepovertylevell 
^ "Vou knpw," siald Mrs. Wendorf, 1 * 
-‘end of the; day was bundled' up t® 6 
tpddy bear In; the hat she had croch‘ 
fog for the station wagon to pick PP. 
and take iHcrh home; "I didn't know 
day-care program, ; thai there, were 
people .In. this, world who were a® 8 

. cpuld halR.’’ . , ;. t . 
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Kissing computers— a way to keep users honest? 


By Richard M. Harley 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 


p Borne Japanese technicians have taken Lo 
I Jdsslng their computers - not out of affection, 
! but to find an effective way of identifying com- 
1 paler users. 

■ This “lip print" experiment, not by any 
means perfected for general use, Is one ex- 
ample of an international effort m curb a 

^ growing number of crimes in which the tool Is 

■ a computer. 

ItL-porli-ci U.S. rases nf " computer abuse" 
(improperly tampering wltti computers for fi- 
nancial or other gain) have risen from 2 in 

■ 1966, to 33 In 1970 and 66 in 1973, according to 
tho .Stanford Research Institute. 

. ■ Statistics show that from 1963 to 1975 losses 
due to reported computer abuse (and there Is 
no way or telling hew many abuses go unde- 
tected) come to $65 million. This does not take 
Into account the Ins Angelos lenity Funding 
^Inaurance fraud of l'J7:t in which some 04, (urn 
' fake Insurance imlk-ies were produced through 
company computers, with a reported company 
loss of $20fl million, and $2 billion for stock- 
holders of Equity Funding. 

Practical things to do 

In his new book, "Crime By Computer," 
Donn B. Parker points out some practical 


things the financial community and the public 
can do to keep computer use honest: 

• Insure the integrity of employees. “If the 
EDP [electronic-data processing] personnel 
cannot be trusted, then forget all the technical 
methods of computer security. ..." 

• Keep computers in safe areas, with lim- 
ited, selective entry of personnel (although as 
Price Wnier house & Co. management consul- 
tant G. Hunter Jones says, physical- risk secu- 
rity should not outpace Internal controls 
against errors and manipukiltuii). 

• iMihmigli it may In- !i lo x years before 
fully adequate suk-guiiid methods are devel- 
oped, cuinpames should demand electronic 
safeguards and checking devices - even if ft 
means paying more for the computer. 

■ Separation of responsibilities among 
people in positions of (rust, and Isolation of li- 
brary inis fnmi the general programming 

.staff, run reduce tin* upixirl unities Tor personal 
maiii|iiil.ilinii of data. 

• Heller methods of user identification need 
lo be developed lo replace ID cards and ac- 
count numbers. Some newer concepls ranging 
from fingerprinting and measuring, to voice 
identification, In even the Japanese "lip print- 
ing" have not yet proved to be satisfactory 
ways of preventing unauthorized use of com- 
puters. 

• Legislation, says Mr. Parker, “would prob- 


ably bo the largest incentive to force the need 
for secure computer systems." And says Susan 
Nycum, San Francisco attorney who special- 
izes in the field, laws need lo be adapted to ap- 
ply to cases of computer crime. Fur example, 
provisions In many state and federal then stat- 
utes do not recognize "theft" of unwritten in- 
formation from a computer system as “tan- 
gible" enough to prosecute. 

• Individuals should check the accuracy of 
figures mi computer printouts (bank state- 
ments, etc ) In detect both machine errors and 
inlenlinnal crimes. Some of the most subtle 
and lucrative "computer crimes" have In- 
vnlvi-d deduction of minute sums from large 
numbers of company or personal bank ac- 
counts. 

Security neglected ■, 

According (o Mr. Parker, the computer sys- 
tems commercially available today were not 
designed or built with concern for security as 
“a significant enough criterion.” 

Without denying the need to address "com- 
puter crime, " Robert Courtney of 1HM says it 
is easy to overplay the significance of such 
crimes at present. “It’s n»y contention that in- 
compotcnce-caused errors and omissions 
(which comprise easily more than 50 percent 
of computer errors), and the damage done by 
such wrong information, tower over acts com- 
muted through malicious intention.” 

Anticipating some knotty legal problems 


V : ft 



raised by the Issue, Washington attorney Ron- 
ald L. Winkler points lo (he occasional practice 
of government agencies accumulating com- 
puter-stored information about the financial 
states of private companies. 

He. wonders If such Information could be 
adequately safeguarded, for instance, from 
competing companies. 


Tips for businessmen abroad: how not to look silly 

Riv ITniia Dnrnlnb enointinM nf T I 0 — t _a i__ _i_ . _ 


By Kaye Barnick 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 


New York 

What should a businessman cat for lunch 
when he's assigned to Iran? 

He can eat most anything he wants from the 
native menu, but he should not “brown-bag it,” 
says Alison Unler, an expert on the etiquette 
of doing business overseas. Because such ca- 
sual eating habits mAy be considered in- 
' ; discreet among business people fo some areas, 
the foreigner should consider eatirig at a mbd- 
erately priced local restaurant. 

This kind of advice, provided by Mrs. Lanier 
through her company, Overseas Briefing Asso- 
ciates (BA) can save a businessman and his 
• family either embarrassment or cultural 
shock. When things don't work out overseas, 
/employees and their families are sometimes 
returned early to their home country - at 
■ great expense lo the company.. 

OBA director and owner Lanier says (herb is 
greater need for transfer preparation because 
' of today's fast-shrinking world and the ex- 

- panding business exchange with nonlndustrla- 
lized countries In loss-familiar regions, parltcu- 

- larly the Mideast and Asia. Such countries arc 
importing a broad rango of skilled personnel - 

! from fop executives to foremen and workers. 

■ . According to the director of another firm, 
; Peter DiDomenico of the Chicago-based Em- 
ployee Relocation Council, Inc., a nonprofit as- 


sociation of U.S. corporations involved in do- 
mestic and international transfer, some corpo- 
rations provide their own in-house briefings. 
These can be effective, too, says Mr. DiDome- 
nico. "They have to have the expertise neces- 
sary to develop programs, and it all depends 
on the corporate commitment to do It right." 

Working with employees of over 75 com- 
panies, including General Electric, Celancse, 
..Union Carbide, American Bell, 3M, Esso, Easl- 
. era, and Allied Van Lines, Mrs, Lanier and her 
associates have assisted with a number of the 
■' major concerns of transferred employees; the 
.family's uncertainty about possible problems; 
coping with differences in customs, pace, pri- 
orities, and family attitudes In the host coun- 
try; and finding good schools, medical care, 
shopping faculties, social groups, and other 
services. 

At a recent OBA briefing for a division being 
transferred to Iran, the briefers were an Irani 
man-and-woman team - the woman a teacher 
- and Trani-student liaison for a Connecticut uni- 
versity, and her colleague, a businessman and 
economic adviser to the UN. Being parents 
themselves, they counseled the Americans 
about potential problems with their "indepen- 
dent, curious, and ebullient” children - who of- . 
ten are not well-received by Irani mothers or 
children. 

Another lesson in cultural diplomacy was of- 
fered for the Rdults. Apparently Americans In 
Iran liavo sometimes been quick to point out 
the mistakes of the Iranis who work under 


them. This “LclMl-like : U-is" approach has been 
blamed for high turnover among Irani employ- 
ees working with new arrivals. The briefers 
emphasized that a Mule courtesy goes a long 
way, pointing out that one recently briefed 
company had lost none of Its native employees 
since the arrival of American personnel, whUc 
a less-prepared company had lost 70 percent 
due to this problem. 


Another consulting firm. International Relo- 
cation Corporation, Inc., (IRC) of Sandy 
Springs, Maryland, helps on the other end of 
relocation. Says director BUI Hartge, IRC’s 
consultants are usually long-term residents of 
the host land, but originally from English- 
speaking countries. IRC helps families secure 
housing, finding schools, and general ori- 
entation. 


INTERNATIONAL 
BUSINESS HIGHLIGHTS 


French tie insurance 
to driving record 


Mlm buys parent shares 


Half-price automobile insurance for good 
drivers and double premiums, or worse, for 
bad drivers has been approved by the French 
Government, effective October, 1976. . 

For the first year Uie reduction in premiums 
will be 10 percent, with an additional 5 percent 
each year until the premium Is halved, For a 
driver designated as having caused one acci- 
dent the permanent increase In premium is 10 
percent. Those who have caused Lwo accidents 
pay the normal premium plus 40 percent. Alter 
three accidents the premium is doubled. 

Tho Increases continue until the polnL whore, 
In the wordB of a Pflrts broadcaster, “the 
driver causing an accident will bid his car a fi- 
nal farewell and walk home.” 
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Wellesley, Massachusetts 
(617) 237-5777 


Industrial Market Consultants 
Research, Planning, Forecasting 


Finding the right home 
for your business 

isour business :s a !« 


John H. Hoagland, Chairman 
Robert H. MacLachlan, President.* ,, 


In Paris, Philippe Deanery, Vice President ■ 
telephone 307-85-69 
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• ACouismdNs: 

• DIVESTITURES' . 

• J.OjNT VENTURES ‘ 


■ OK bractw, fgj MUITW.YQW.KftlNBL- qwxw.iww pr 8 m 

■ Irwlvfldln ihi puiehow o» nil of bnlnMUi, qrd li tVollpU* jo certpnlac tatty pw-hn tamlpgi <jt #^,000(0. 

PILOT SYStEMS, INC. 

CbrpMtli DfVtkipaelu mhS B/ tfinttrUit C\*t%Aanl ■ |" ./ i . » |- 


In Tokyo, Yoshittka Nishiyama 
telephone 541-5341 

Id London, Peter van Berckel 
telephone 01-352-7864 


_ 3W TtwUco Toyfj'HooilBiy Iwtnl 7rtg J|lA 1 T»hphaa*i Aria Cpd* 713/ A?3-20j9 . Oqatld frftiiiUM 


Sydney, Australia 
Australia's giant mining firm, Mlm Holdings, 
Ltd., has decided to pay $87.5 million to take 
up a 18.7 percent equity stake In its former 
American parent company, Asareo, Inc. 

Under the agreement, announced by Mlm 
chairman Sir James Foots, the Australian lead- 
jdiic-silver-copper miner will subscribe for 8.5 
million shares to be Issued by American Smelt- 
ing and Refining Co., Ltd,, and will buy an ad- 
ditional half million shares In the open market 
over the next lg months. 

Mini Holdings, Ltd., whoso mine in Queens- 
land Is the world's largesL single mine, will be- 
come the largest single shareholder in Asareo 
once it acquires a 1S.7 percent slake. 

EXCHANGE RATES 

^ j _ Argentine peso. .008 

Australian dollar • 1.241 
.. w, Austrian schilling .055 
t Belgian franc . .025 

f Brazilian cruzeiro ;i00 
A British pound 1.784 
I’ Canadian dollar . .,1.031 
.. T Colombian peso 1033, , 
• ;Vi' Danish krone .163 
: r - : t French franc • ,209 

4 Dutch guilder .367 
1 Hong Kong dollar .203 
' Israeli pound .130 

feoKi: l1a,lan “ ra ‘ 001 

. f Japanese yen .003 
4 Mexican peso : .080. 

A New Zealand dollar .994 
1 Norwegian .krone ,180 
I Portuguese escudo .033 
"^ 7 * ■ t South African rand 1.152 

f Spanish peseta : .015 
4 Swedish krona .224 
: 4 : Swiss f ratio .404 

Venezuelan bolivar: .233 , 
W. German mark .389 
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Finally — the Olympics are off and running 


By Larry Eldrldge 
Sports editor of 
The Chriklan Science Monitor 

Montreal 

Political controversy notwithstanding, the 
1976 Olympics got off to a rousing start with an 
impressive and colorful opening ceremony. 
Now as these 21st modern games begin to un- 
fold, it looks as though the attention of the pub- 
lic Is finally focused where It belongs - on the 
athletes and the competition. 

Queen Elizabeth of Great Britain joined 
70,000 spectators jammed into the archi- 
tecturally striking new Olympic Stadium as the 
delegations marched in to stirring symphonic 
music. There were brief addresses by Cana- 
dian and Olympic officials, then Her Majesty 
spoke the prescribed 16 wordB which formally 
launched this competition among nations of the 
world every four years. 

As always at these gatherings, the parade of 
the athletes provided both spectacle and emo- 
tion. 

The United States team, marching much 
earlier la the alphabetical order than usual be- 
cause of the spelling of its name (Elats-Unis) 
In thla city where French is the official lan- 
guage, received a huge ovation. The cheer for 
the 474-member American contingent was ex- 
ceeded, In fact, only by the tremendous roar 
' which .erupted when Canada marchdd in at the 
end as Is traditional for the host country. ' 

Another emotional moment came when the 
44-member Israeli delegation entered the sta- 


dium to sustained cheers - a tribute to cour- 
age In the face of adversity and also a sad re- 
minder of what happened at Munich four years 
ago when 11 members of the 1972 Israeli team 
were killed In a terrorist raid. Sprinter Esther 
Roth, the only returning member of the team 
which competed In Munich, had the honor of 
carrying the flag this time. 

New Zealand’s athletes also got a rousing 
welcome, supporting that country's determina- 
tion to stay In the games despite a large-scale 
African boycott because of Its presence. 

France, too, got a good reception, though not 
really as big as one might have expected la 
this city where most cultural and linguistic ties 
are to that nation. The French could console 
themselves, though, that they were the fashion 
Ml of the day with the women resplendent In 
turquoise dress and coat ensembles with 
matching wide-brimmed hats while the men 
wore cream-colored coats, turquoise turtle- 
necks, and dark trousers. 

the big sartorial surprise, though, came 
from the East European nations which have 
seldom In the past been known for their haute 
couture. The Russian costumes were particu- 
larly attractive, with the women wearing 
bright orange outfits over blue blouses and the 
men In beige sidts. Hungary, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Romania also had bright, tasteful 
outfits in contrast to the more conservative 
styles of other years. 

The Russians had the largest group among 


the 96 delegations, with 622 marchers listed, 
while the Fiji Islands had the smallest contin- 
gent of two athletes and one official. East Ger- 
many, supposedly the fourth largest team with 
more than 300 participants, put only 100 or so 
Into the parade. 

With Taiwan withdrawing a day earlier 
rather than submit to Canada’s demand that it 
not call Itself China, and with numerous Afri- 
can countries throwing things into confusion by 
boycotting the parade at the last minute, there 
were several hundred fewer athletes than orig- 
inally had been expected to march. 

The absence of these and other competitors 
may dim the competition a bit but thoy hardly 
put a dent in the parade of many thousands or 
in the opening ceremonies as a whole. 

A major moment of the day, os nlways, was 
the lighting of the Olympic flame - done this 
time by a pair of Canadian teen-agers repre- 
senting both the French and English cultures 
of the nation. Other highlights included the 
turning over of tho Olympic flag from previous 
host Munich, accomplished with folk dances by 
Bavarian and local Quebec groups. In bright 
costumes, and a grand finale gymnastic bullet 
^ more than a thousand young Canadian danc- 
ers. . 

Then at last it was time to put both politics 
and entertainment aside and got on. to what It’s 
all supposed to be about - competition among 
thousands of athletes in 23 widely divergent 
sports. 


Editorial' 


Give Olympics 
back to 


travel 


Paradise found 


the athletes Portugal’s Algarve— province of pluses 

s unfortunate that " ■ • 


It is unfortunate that political dow 
overshadowed the opening of the 
Olympic Games, especially wb«! 
avowed purpose of these athletic etui 
Is to promote brotherhood. The * 
drawals and boycotts by various Ah 
and Arab nations as well as Taitu 
ready have made a mockery <rf ttyJ 
And now that politics regrettably 
injected Into the gomes the differ 
thaz no ono can be certain where j, 
end. 

First the pet political positions/ 
tain nations, such as Canada's and & 
on the Taiwan issue or the black % ' 
opposition to South Africa's rectal? 
are highlighted. But could the ft) 
survive the impact when and if ty 
sues, such as human rights, akoi 
be used as a yardstick to deterrafc 
letes from a given nation are qty' 
compete? The outlook is dubtou 

And what about the athfcre 
selves? One recalls the longtii/ 
even years of training that imp; ' 
the preparation of the fine youngBi 
women who headed for HoaMt 
great determination and perbapill 
hopes of winning - only to flritai 
tion disqualified or withdrawing >|i 
cal grounds. The athletes have to* 
no violation of the rules ihenwtoil 
arc innocent victims of dlsptot 
which they have no control. 

Canada did a major disservice l»1 . 
world community by waiting so b| 
make ils position clear on llw Tohi 
sue. The Canadian Government null 
it long ago warned that the.Oibo' 
Llonalist presence would provoke H ■ 
controversy, but the fact remain!) 
won the selection of the Montreal 
the grounds it would accopt U*. 
national Olympic Committee's 
and it was not tho IOC which PW* . 
controversy. 

All this wrangling over poliiicrt* 
ciul matters nl the great 
spoils event Is most unseemly 
at further trouble ahead. The on..- 
Games wore designed to # .; 
athletes against each other, -. ■ 
against, nation. If the games nn» . • 1 
an nrenn for political gladlatoij “ • ■ 
then the world will need to 
mechanism for Inspiring its y»W JJJ* 


By l<ea\1l( F. Morris 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

Algarve, Portugal 

If any place in the world deserves to be rated a vacation 
paradise, ti is the Algarve region of Portugal. 

The smallest of that muiiiry's provinces, the Algarve yet 
has many vacation pluses’ IK hours of sunshine a iluy and an 
irregular cliff-hanging coastline that stretches for nearly 125 
miles and boasts fine sandy beaches, placid coves, champion- 
ship golf courses, tennis courts, boating marinas, horseback 
riding, (op-grade accommodations, and a variety of small res- 
taurants all specializing in seafoods. 

And most Important for the vacationer, there is a serenity 
licre that sets a tempo conducive to rest and relaxation. 

l, ^ A change in this atmosphere seems unlikely. The Portuguese 
* Government, fully uwaru of nature's magnificent handiwork 
along Its coust, tins set building regulations aimed at protect- 
ing the area from overdevelopment. 

The Algarve Is easily accessible from Lisbon by train, bus, 
plane, and automobile. Flight time from Lisbon to Faro, the 
province's capital, Is 30 minutes. But It is much more reward- 
ing to rent a car and drive to the Algarve - especially at the 
height' of the tourist season when public carriers are crowded 
with local vacationers. Car travel also permits frequent stops 
to explore some of the area's small fishing villages or to lake 
photographs of far-reaching seascapes. The roads are plainly 
marked, and there are plenty of small Inns along the route - a 
journey to the Algarve should be leisurely. 

Overlooking the sea 

A rewarding overnight Btop ts at Seslmbra at the delightful 
Hotel do Mar, sitting astride a terraced hill overlooking the 
sea. One of the special events visitors find here is the return of 
. the fishing fleet at day's end. The fish are Immediately auc- 
tioned off at the wuter's edge: The catch could be anything 
from swunlflsh, weighing as mucji 200 pounds, to bounce 
sardlneal ; ' 

• My favorite resort In the Algarve lb the Pepiina Golf Hotel, 
about an hour's drive from Faro. The hotel was one of the first 
offering luxurious accommodations in Lhe area and today con- 
tinues to attract guests from England, West Germany, the 
Scandinavian countries, and the United States. Its champion- 


ship 18-hole golf course Is one of the most demanding in the 
province, having been laid out on n rice field with dozens of 
lateral waterways to plague the golfer. From riel. 9 to lfl of 
this year, golfers from 54 nations will compete In the Penma 
World (.’up Elsenhower Trophy. 

The other three ch:iiii(ili>Jislii|) golf courses are at Vila- 
minim. Vale do Uiho. anil (Jumta do l.ngo. 

Praia da Rocha is a popular meeting place for Americans 
and Europeans seeking sunny beaches and fine restaurants. 
Facing the sea is the live-star Hotel Algarve, where guests are 
served breakfast on tftelr balconies overlooking the beach and 
ocean. 

Three side trips 

Among the several interesting side trips I made on my visit 
to thu Algarve were stops al Albufeiru, Vila mourn, and Sagrus. 
Albufeiru, a cltarming city dating back many centuries, retains 
its narrow streets, glistening white houses, and churches with 
their Moorish cupolas. From the upper hoights of the city the 
camera buff will find wldesweeplng views of the town to photo 
graph. 



VUamoura, formerly occupied by tho Romans, Is only 11 
miles from the Faro airport. The town Is being developed In an 
orderly fashion and It now offers a large complex of hotels, 
bungalows, motel, swimming pool, and an 18-hole golf course. 

The trip east to Sagres is a visual feast: on one side, Lhe sea 
batters the Jagged cliffs; on the other Is wind-swept land 
strewn with rocks where vegetation struggles to exist. The 
more than 500-foot Aspa Tower marks the highest cliff on the 
Algarve Coast. 

As there Is no winter here, any season Is a pleasant time to 
visit the Algarve. Even in February - an "unseasonable" time 
of year In many areas - flowers begin to bloom profusely. 
First the bean fields with their yellow blossoms fluttering In 
the breezes, then In the meadows the narcissus brighten the 
landscape. Blossoming orange trees fill the air wllh their fra- 
grance. And inoifi brilliant or all is the panorama of almund 
trees in full bloom, their flowers hanging front their branches 
like stars. •. * . j ' _ ; .. 

There are times In winter months when it Is warm enough to 
swim In the ocean. Stroll barefoot along the beach, dipping a 
toe now and then into the froth of the sea and you'll soon know 
whether or not to put on that bathing suit! 
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The Algarve — splendor and solitude 


Moissac abbey— high among the treasures of France 


. By Kimmls Hendrick 

Special to ■ 

The Christian Science Monitor 


and determining which among ■. -r. 
deed tho globe’s We had studied photographs of the Moissac 

back to the alhtefos w^uia se®" .*. abbey. Twice we had visited the scale repro- 
eouree. ' ducllons of Us celebrated portal In Paris's 


British shot-putter takes aim at Montreal gold 

ntjjj 


By Lprry EWridgc 
Sports editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Montreal 

No Britisher has ever won the Olympic shot 
put - Indeed none has even taken a medal 


few extra pounds spread out over a frame his 
size will slow him down to any appreciable 
degree. 


Capes notes that he comes by his size natu- 
rally, which he feels gives him an advantage 
over those who try to build up their weight ar- 

wS’ aCt a ?°ta ^ 

^ Ort Wrt'- “My mother Is six feet, her father was 6-6 X®? ^Ppofetment of nla career, but he; 

. . • fahk npl only as the best shot-put* and hfo father 6-7,” he says "I was M and vnn 1 dweUin S on that failure here, 

ter In the - history OK. the United Klngdom, bUt poutSa by the. Ume^ iZ ' u i 1 « 

, . ' o( TOlt! ^ i • h ^ ve ' ^ w* worked there until I joined the^poUce 

more important lhthis..event‘ Where mBntal af-' ; 8&nWdl * that ^ 8 fortunatB 

titudti plays $uch’a Mg -role,- Geoff feetyhe la- : 
ready tot a top effort. , ; ■ ’? v ' :■ ■ !" 

■ “I should' makla It to thq finals," says.the O 

****W&«* and adds, "in dairy compiny. 

that hoped-for goldrnSal ^ ^ 

:• ,,,[ h the end H comes down to the crunch. - - ■.■ M A^iuaIl^^Sly , eaL 
to the d,, it*u. A big tM 0 g * who. wants 4 f when, m W K W 
: the most - and l.wanUL I'ye. won gqW medals — ^ K 



"I thought It would be a bettw ^ 
and to get accUmaUzcd JJ cha J^' 
food, and In training habits, 
was particularly import J 
day Instead of six hours a** 
such a shock to your body.” 

,NoW that he’s here, Cape* to 
his ono remaining big go& L 
fully. tt will be retirement 
"When one has been In , 

age of six, and at the top m ^ IlA wigyJ : * I 
getthB a Ml 
job (he 1 ? a 

oUter' police omcere j^j,B 

fog a beat or riding In a pa»o 
of alt there's my family- 

"l really miss nv 
have, to Travel so much. My 11 . f - v 
.and every time I pa^. a 

“i* iHSme* i : 


unusual museum at the Palais de Chatllot, 
across The river from the Eiffel Tower, 
(They're Impressive, but they no more than 
hint al the Romanesque sweetness and power 
of the original. I 

But when my wife read about Moissac In 
Robert Payne's fine book, "The Splendours of 
France," she Bald, "We must go there." 

t took us five years to. make it, but we can 

... 

of things to see. We’d put Moissac along with 


Bayeux and Vezelay — In other directions 
totally — high among French treasures. 

The key Is getting to Toulouse In southwest 
France. The region offers many inducements 
to art and history lovers, but for us It was 
always out of line with urgent goals, like Italy. 

Still, If you’re driving, getting to Toulouse 
from Paris Is no problem. You can come 
straight south or you can bend west a little to 
take In Tours and the chateaux of the Loire, 
stop off at historic Poitiers, and go on to 
Bordeaux if you want to. 

To go by train, take the TEE known as "Le 
Capitole" that leaves Paris at 7:45 a.m. and 
gets to Toulouse at 1 : 41 p.m., or take the night 
runat6andarriveat ll;56p.m, , j . , . . - Vr , r . 

^ aee' w '8^r^(^ The U 

Toulouse and spend the nightthere; then take 


the first mohiing local out to Moissac, about 25 
miles northwest. 


But nail down a Toulouse hotel — there’s a 
big selection of good ones opposite the station 
- Immediately on arrival. We reached Tou- 
louse ourselves about 9 p.m. , and almost had to 
sleep In the station. 

"It’s such a commercial crossroads,’ " said 
the station information agent, "that It's almost 
Impossible to find a room this late. But why 
don't you try once more?’* We did, and found a 
good room, modern, nicely decorated, In an 
unlikely building. It was cheap, 

You could spend the night at Moissac. 
There’s one foj^l^ hbteVM^ de Mots-. 


Napoleon. Rates rise these days; I'd count on 
$15 to $30 double, depending on category. 

We had trouble tindlng the Moissac; train, 
but a smiling engineer leaned out of bis cab 
window to assure us his was It. And 45 minutee 
later, at a stop, he bawled out “Moissac l ,f loud 
enough to be heard the length of the train, 
watched for ub to get off, and waved. . 

Nobody had told us how much there is to the 
abbey portal. We were prepared to gaze in 
wonder at the One Enthroned and the 24 
elders, so movingly sculpted by some great 
unknown. We didn’t know about the Rich Man 
Faring Sumptuously and Lazarus sitting com- 
fortably, smugly you might say, in Abraham'S 
®n*=, , * . I « I - . i * ■ ; : i . ..j 

rewards study,' and 00 does the 


Capes proved an engaging conversationalist 
as he relaxed .after a training session by 
stretching out his Huge bulk over an upper 
bunk in his Olympic Village quarters,* and it 
won became apparent foil he Is a mart who 



physical educrtUonr-^ 

omcers ncwjBer^ 1 ^ •] 

to satisfy his garganlaartappetlfo l^setetop. . - ■ . y 1 



all, Oeoff wanta 

open for the po^ l "T , i 

vniisp outbade. ’ 

Lget a medal - 
lorj- iSrehad 4,” heaaya.: 


HOTEL 

VICTORIA 

ROMA 

Tlie lenriing first: clou hotel 
with n personal lout'll, in the 
rente* of Rome, 1 next to fn- 
inous Vie Vondio .and over- 
looking the Iwnuiiful Borghcee 
Gurdeng. (!rill*Rqora featuring 
. Italiun and international .spar- 
Talllie>i RoOfGhtdeii, Mnnoaiita 
Proprietor: H. A. Wlrlb 

- 1 Swiss I 'Resident Manager; 
Hr E. HUrliraopii • 

T«j. 41 00 52 > Tetetype 6 |J 12 
Via Conipanio 41, 0011? .ROME. 





Catgir .to Cumbria 
and stay at 



Near KENDAL 


A peorghfl. Mansion in' , lovely 
Surrounding , op thc A-6. Aft 
irent-cui. 1 


' modem . 'comfort; 
alnc. ; ' Vi • 


Triehhdne! 

SEDGWICK (04481 <$02(59 


CAR 
RENTALS 
IN 

BRITAIN 


; seasonal weekly rates 
irom U'.S. $50.50 vrinter 
’■ U.S.J60.00 summar • 

Dsuvery to meet artivnli al an major 
llK (urpo'ts M. samonal- rafcs Irom 
SS050 Maxlr inclinin' VAT amt un- 
iimlled Irea mJMQe Choice o> aaJoona 
(sedans], ealalo care (ainuon wagona) 

. motorized caravans (cam per al and 
minmusaa Auioidbiicb available, spe- 
'dial iwiironioneway. rentals Wrile lor 
- quotation idytunb .* trommels dales 
rot hira drididtfvwweaneoinn nrvtqa 
. r^jljlrad' * •. ’• 1 1 

. i ■ Replies hgr alnoUB . 

- CARS, P.0T Box 38 
' Cobfnmr Surre; 

England 


m. Surrey, 
I'RTU 3BI. 


where the courteous caretaker was excited 
when l told her we had more thati once visited 
-■ Santiago de GotnpOatelo in Spafo,' That was 

'..one, of the great .pilgrim .objectives In the 
'Mlddle'A^andpil^^.^'WRle tftewpwde 
. . Rfolssoe a rest atop on their long trans-Europe 

' ' . ’ T' ; ;. foot! journeys. , v - . ' 
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BUDGET RATES 
IN NEW YORK CITY J 
LUXURY AREA l4 

• * CHRtSnW SCItKCC REAOtNG ROOM NEAR0Y - 
■» REDUCED MTE PARKING ADMCEKT 
» COMPLETELY EQUIPPED jtlTCHENETTES 
v. •'. RCA COLOR TV ]N EVERY ROOM -• ' ' 

: • i 100% AIR CONtrlllONED’ 1 
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Clip-clop, clip-clop 

Why is this American driving 
a horse and carriage in London? 


By BarbaraacJI ftymes 
•Special la 

The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

Early one morning recently I found myself 
leaning out my bedroom window, convinced 
that the sound I heard - a distinct cllp-clop- 
clip^clop amidst the clamor of the 20th-century 
traffic — must be an illusion. 

But, suddenly, the illusion became reality: A 
horse-drawn carriage, passed nonchalantly un- 
der my window. 

This was not the Queen's carriage (which 
is the only private one in present-day London), 
mind you. but rather an elegant but typical 
means of Jfth-cenlury transportation - the 
only incongruity being that it happens to be 
1876. 

On Investigation. I round that this delightful 
conveyance belongs to Dennis Severs, a 27 - 
yoar-old American from Escondido, California 
Every day of tho year, except for some In the 
coldest winter months, Mr. Severe dons a top 
hat and formal morning suit and steps into his 
place as an eloquent footman-guide. 

Mr. Severs began his tours four years ago 
bocause of his delight in London’s vivid his- 
tory, whfch he considers to be 1 'still very much 
alive." And between tho tour - or his own col- 
orh* design - the sound of a "horse's hooves, I 
and the mannered mood which a Victorian car- i 

£SjiM ateS ' passen S ers And themselves . 
toestetlbly awakened to the past and present I 
of this treasure- trove city. . 

Tho tour trots Its way through the streets, l 


squares and mews of Knlghtsbridge, South 
Kensington, and Kensington, while Mr. Severs 
points out architectural dues to the thinking of 
various periods, and brings In all the notable 
»n figures and fashions of London. 

If Entertaining his passengers with a slory-ilke 
d patter, he tells Just how great Great Britain 
> was in the 19th century. "And unless we under- 
y stand her greatness, nothing we see or use 
from Britain today makes any sense," he ex- 
4 plains. Having stressed Britain's glorious past, 
i- he then describes, street by street, exactly 
how people lived during this grand era. 

1 Mr . Severs directs his passengers' attention 

to the size of houses and explains that "a house 
of the 1860s would be larger than a house of 
the 1850s because Its traditional structure was 
puffed up to appear grander as people became 
wealthier." At another stage, he points to a 
house with a double-front doorway and says 
with a chuckle, "Queen Charlotte insisted that 
her court wear the pass* fashion of hoop skirts 
so that until her death in 1818, doorways had to 
be doubled in order to accommodate the width 
of women's skirts. 

"The thing that makes London particularly 
Interesting," he adds, "is that It is still lived to 
as it was - nothing has really gone yet.” 

London Is built for the carriage, Mr. Severs 

mnr° Ut S®" 1,6 1,868 that ^ad 

of more ordtoaiy forms of transport: "Street 

are „ cm at 0,6 ^ht height so that one 
can see under them, and cornices, the most 

Sm7h Dt f6 ff Ur6 ° f a house ' are “viewable 
Jrom Uie confines of a closed-in car," he says, 



Dennis Severe: 'London Is built for the carriage.' 




To prepare for these tours, Mr. Severs ab- 
sorbed all he could learn from those who wit- 
nessed the past, and still peruses history books 
on London In order to maintain accuracy. 

On first reaction to the tour, the English 
who tend to disapprove of the contrived, usu- 
ally respond with the remark, "How typical " 
implying, Mr. Severe explains with a hint of 
embarrassment, "that only an American would 
go to such a fuss." Yet once they experience 
the tour, "their cynicism," ho says, "fre- 
quently changes to approval." 

But why should this young American go to 


the trouble of borrowing monqyAau 
order to go into the London toutata't 
talnly not for profit as his expense & 
Income. It Is rather because ol iaz 
awareness of what is good hen,"^i 
Mr. Severs says with a mixture date 
and respect, "is Just what you mi* 11'. 
everything you could want, if yoolodhi 

Dennis Severs’ tours begin In AjriLSr 
bo reached in London at: 584-7387 (Mi. 
reservation Is essential). The toor to 
hours, and costs £4.50 (about |fl) per pea 


«■ ■ * “ ° S u nours, ana costs £4.50 (a 

ArcUcMiiGBing; joumey to the edge of the world 

Special to ' *• — ' •••• v-*' ••• • 


By Larry Wood 
Special to 

Tho Christian Science Monitor 

wKli 23 y° un S people, sponsored by 
WWlworlh Coliege, will begin a Journey by ca- 
noe Into the Arctic. Their agenda: six to debt 
WMks at "the ragged edge of the world " 

Pri^SJ. 8 i. !he /? UrUl anmal tri P director Jay 
ritehett has taken to Introduce students to Uie 

my cent scenery and hardships of tho Far 

Lost year, a group of 26 explored an area 

.h*® 0 ™ **** fa y man. "In ail history 
there Is no known record of anyone eX all 

IcS£d l0 | l I aVetS ® lh6 priaUne tabyrtoth of 
ice- choked lakes and violent rlvera between 

Lac de Gras and Bathurst Inlet on the rugged 

f" 8 ^y s ^ r ' Pritchett . 
* y ear s Stoup of 8' women and 15 men 
will cover, the same territory, but will take a 
^bat differem route to order Tvidt thB 
Inspiring Wilberfowe Falls. - 016 

beaded north and east,” says 

'■S'EP&ThS ® 

Gras . ™ - P . befitas , a 8 airi - at Lac de 

go down the Copper Mine River totn 



Point " 
Lake 


\n\Balhural 
Lake • - 


iao - 
'ddQras 


j>Mllwlop 'CANADA 


W* are not a guided tour - we are on a new i Q nrn jBtf 

^ to l ey ' eXP8r,en0,nB ,hln98 ,089,her 1 


more than J.OOQ miles dm™ ih e Back River to 
Chsnhy inlet. Before that group ofKtmdr^ 

endurad ' ha men/taS 

'ffiTSE* 8 ta 


*.'® n rou * a d°Wi the river, they will no,, wit 

: : *■ hnve new 


. that the people wn° ^ome^art^n f 80 on0 from the 8lructured ? 8t 

• "The route muBt ha r « ° f Uie J a,ld - society Imposes on us all." 'jv, ^ 

' true wilderness. • e enou8h to be a Last year, when they 

• "Tho m 11110 the water, Uie peddlers m » ' J 'a 

*da^2LS mi, *- be 80 dlfflcu,t that each ^Uiick candled ice in order ^ 7' 

"( "T rln nxl j. i . ' f ■ I ■ x -.11. .. _!• ■ 
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• -LfJSSaf? M»eir confidence to that they 2 

r ^ ^ther reason | 8 Sr 1 d. 
Kltchett to a veteran . adventurer 1 who ha« • « 

‘ th0 Arctic, ; h b hasSaken !! 

, northern wildarhfess ■ -i..* 1 ? 


55SasaaSSSB» «” suss: 

ey wish, receive un AH can, if rest of the worid' TW« ) AJ?»i re,hoved lrom - the turera , will probably enrounterPj 
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imic load toa matte? ofSfi!, add 9“ IS”’* - f) Wh? ha ? the abundant Arctic char and Arctic 

a a Individual goalsL 1 But . ^/^^ p ^V^ 6 sumDier8 > comments: ' -They wm also have to eat deby**^ 

urttey durtiw lp ^r“i*- : : Wid«S :tb l ««itement and endure -moequltoes eud Macgjii 

SVSnf’ ^ « "fty «• «*• m they will hove to struggle^, 
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What’s the secret behind David Niven’s success? 


By David Sterrltt 

New York 

David Niven, one of Uie movies’ aristocratic 
images, drapes his arm around my shoulder as 
I leave Uie elevator and ushers me warmly 
into his suite. He deposits me in a chair, drops 
comfortably into a sofa, and proceeds to make 
me feel as at home as I've ever felt to an Os- 
car winner's hotel room. 

He looks Just as he Is supposed to - the 
craggy face, Uie cheery smile, the sharp yet 
Vaguely faraway eyes. When he speaks, 
though, it is not the voice uf legendary Holly- 
wood. It is a garrulous and affable chap who 
seems delighted that you've come to call. 

•: It’s anybody's guess how he finds Umo to 
deal with visitors One has trouble imagining a 
busier actor. His latest book of memoirs, 


Interview 


JiBring on the Empty llurw.s." has just fin 
' (Shed n iiimiihs lung slay at I lie lop of (he heM- 
seller lists Ami Ills film career hus lieen Ihik- 
II Inr. 

“1 u.iially chi a movie a year," lie explains, 
"to keep Ihe sheriff away." It seems like more 
movies than ili.il, though, even if you don’t 
count a disappointment like Clive Dormer's 
"Old Draculu,” in which he player! the famous 
vampire. As we talk, lie still has vivid memo- 
ries of "The Paper Tiger," a forthcoming fam- 
ily film "made in Malaysia In the heat of tho 
summer - 137 degrees, 95 percent humidity, 
and terrorists, the whole thing. Horrible, hor- 
rible. . . . But a very fine movie, and I've 
never been known to say that." The other stars 
are Toshiro Mifune, Hardy Kruger, and "a fan- 
tastic nine-year-old Japanese boy." 

Following “Tiger," Niven went to Hollywood 
"and did what I've always wanted to do - a 
Walt Disney movie. . . . It's marvelous, like 
Hollywood to the old days. It's a family thing. 
They've all worked there all their lives, and 
they're all happy." The movie, "No Deposit No 


Return," has lately been traveling around the 
United .States to the delight of young viewers 
everywhere. 

Niven then took a rule in Neil Simon's ea- 
gerly awaited “Murder By Death," an all-star 
comedy, and subsequently prepared for release 
of his syndicated TV show. "David Niven’s 
World," a series based on adventure. 

"It's the sort of thing I love," says the star 
of hLs TV senes with characteristic en- 
thusiasm. "It's not about Ihe world that I'm 
part of but abuiit the world I'd love to be part 
of - anil haven't got the nerve to he purl uf. 
Most of it is extraordinary efforts of physical 
endeavor: a group bringing up gold from the 
bottom of the Irish Sea, a man who has Uie al- 
titude record tor hang-gilding, a great group of 
kids learning survival in Wyoming " 

Obviously, Niven enjoys his work In its phys- 
ical and mental aspects “1 Iiivl- to travel." he 
admits. “In ihe p;isi 12 years I’ve miuli- mov- 
ies in 1-1 iinintnes. ... I iilwuys eat Hie lucul 
fund . . . though I don’t always know what it 
is. . . 

Niven has established himself as one of Hol- 
lywood's most enduring names. The secret? 
“Enormous luck is the only possible answer. 
When 1 .started working as nn extra, there 
were 22, QUO of ns registered. looking fur 800 
jobs a day and getting two bucks when we gut 
them Buried under dial pile of people. Imag- 
ine Hie talent that never got a chance to be 
shown!” To this day Niven seems surprised 
and delighted that his light somehow escaped 
(hat populous bushel. 

Making the grade is only part of an actor's 
struggle, however - he also has to stay there. 
Niven has been prompted by "financial neces- 
sity. I'm a family fellow." 

Looking at today's pictures from his ex- 
perienced position, Niven declines to judge 
them against the so-called "golden age." The 
old Hollywood movies "were great for their 
time, and the movies now are great for this 
time. 

“But I’m 100 percent against the violence," 
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Mr. Niven — 'an affable chap 1 suprlsed by his own success 


the star continues. “It’s ghostly, and nobody 
can tell me that it doesn’t brood violence In 

reality As tor pornography, it’s horrendous 

to show it where children can see It." 

Niven's latest book, “Bring on the Empty 
Horses," features Hollywood anecdotes rang- 
ing from the stellar to the seamy. What led 
him to write it? "Putnam’s [the publisher] 
dangles these great advances. I'm a Scots- 
man, and when anybody does that, I'm gone. 
... Then they have a horrible habit of calling 
l igl a year later and saytog, .‘How’s the book 
' coming alohg?' You've tong since spent the ad- 
vance, of course. ... So you get nervous, and 
have to do something. ..." 

A previous book, "Empty Horses," was the 
hardest to write, because Niven "tried to take 
it seriously as a writer. . . J I tried desperately 
to write It so it was utterly true, and also infor- 
mative. I didn't want to write about only the 
great names that we all know - Uie Bogeys 
and Gables and Coopers ~r but also the other 
ones who never got there, never made It, Uie 
flops and disasters, ..." 


Some of Niven’s printed anecdotes are far 
from complimentary to Hollywood. One reason 
is that he secs Hollywood as being somewhat 
less emotionally stable than other commu- 
niUes. 

"There certainly has been more unhappiness 
there than elsewhere," says the star, “because 
of the loaded dice against success. . . . There 
was licentiousness, too, because every movie 
was a little bit based on sex . . . though to a 
much more veiled and attractive way than 
today. . . . And the town was filled with attrac- 
tive people. There wasn't a beauty-contest win- 
ner In the world who didn't come to Hollywood 
sooner or later with a one-way ticket. ..." 

'I'm not a terribly ambitious actor,” he 
smiles. *Tva always stayed within the type- 
casting frame. Anybody to movies does. I’ve 
done my best; and followed the advice of Gable 
and Spencer Tracy - 'Get there on time, know 
the jokes, take the money, and go home at 6 
o'clock....’" 


To catch the real Chekhov, 
you have to come to Moscow 


•* . • ! 


Country 


Post Code 
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By Elizabeth Pond 

Moscow 

For real Chekhov, nothing can surpass the 
Moscow Arts Theater’s (MKhAT) production 
of "The Three Sisters.” • , . 

It's authentic, of course, as MKhAT was the 
first company to stage Anton Chekhov 78 years, 
■ago.- end MKhAT In turn .acquired Its owrt ; 

agatost fhe dedtomato'iy lWh; 
century theatrical stylo with' ChekhoN plays. ‘ 1 

But MKhAT's "Throe Sisters” goes far 
beyond nostalgia or stage history. It sings with 
life - and it presents a persuasive case that 
Uio mqra ■ stubbornly art is rooted in everyday 
detail, the stronger its emotion.- By the 'end of 
the third act ■ the play’s suffocation V anil its 
humanity -qrd overwhelming. ;; ' V ! - 
■I ‘‘the barony not a Had, follow,"' mdses' the ' 
doctor shortly bfefbi'e. the baron’s fath) ^qqi: ( ; 
“But what’s prtp -baron more or - ! pne baton 
less?" The audlenco iaughs wryly, just because ’ 
‘ ..Chekhov /has . tong, since conrincod thdm ;that ; 
one baron - i&r one tlpsy doclor, more/or loss, 
mailers terribly. Irlria's inability to. tottofn th? 
baron’s love, matters loo. And so db the pfc 
tensions of jibe boron's unreal) zed : love. And 
even the buffooneries of Mashato fatuous hus- 
band, ,.v'\' :! -v. -- ■. ■ • 

• ■ In endearing 1 % groping, , yeamliui charac- - 
tera te:.t)jQ audiCrtco, ; Ghektov ‘depends on at-' " 
iencss as mirth^s; on :dlai^ 
eny ; Other major -playwright,; perhaps Iwhai ■ 
isn’t said apf how, It isn't said to a 'Cliekhoy 


play reveals essences. An nowhere is the 
MKhAT mastery more apparent than in this 
reticence. 

The baron tells his fianed?, ‘'There’s one 
thing, though: you don’t love me." She replies, 
"That's not in my power, i'll bo your faithful 
and obedient wlfo - but love, no. . . 

With her own awakened feeling Masha real- 
- iltos that ton^'agq the doctor^ tyved her mother 
' Bhd aW« if hdr mother Wed litoi too. 'He an- 


■ swore, "I don’t remember any morei" apd 
, goes back to reading hls^ newspaper. 

• The night pf the, flroi' Amdrel, belljgently 
: tells: his sleeping sisters that he ;is happy wltli 
'. his wife and that It's all right tha t he never be- 
came .a professor -■ then suddenly bursts but; 
‘"My sweet, afeteto, dear sisters, 'don't believe 
'i ' me,- don't, believe me. . . 

Ip Mi?hAT tradition the production aims for 
exactitude rather than brilliance. The viewer Is 
; sure that every epimletta; washbasin, and off- 
: ^tago steighbe^ Is true to turn-of-thettonlury' 

• Russian provinces^ Tho shuffling old servants 
are, superb.^ ThO sets and acting are completely 
. realistic and - If one can judge; from photo- 
graphs - haven't changed since 1940 and possi- 
■ Wy even since, the 1901 premier of Uils.piay. 

Yet tinlllte some 1978 Moscow fossils Of K.S. 
?' Stanislavsky's directing, - ‘’Three Bisters"' is 
: : vivid arid affecting. The difference Ues to the 
■Mitt AT actresses- and actors' and directors - 
■who dearly love Chekhov's . characters as: 
.i'-much as the playwright idmsClf ttkL 
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Voice from The Deep’ 

Peter Benchley swimming uneasily 
in the sea of commercial success 


By Maim Luercfacr 
.Staff correspondent of 
Tiro I'hriMian Science Monitor 

New York 

“Yes. I am defensive about 'Jaws/ " staled 
tanned author Peter Rcnchlcy. "On the one 
hand, I gel attacked fur writing a book that ev- 
eryone reads, and on the other, for not writing 
a book Unit nobody reads." 

■ It Is dear Mr. Benchley swims uneasily in 
die sea of commercial success and regards 
critics ns a conglomerate shark out to devour 
his literal? reputation. 

As llio grandson of Fiobetl Itenchlcy and the 
son of Nathaniel Benchley, both of whom 
wrote for the New Yorker, he has a dis- 
tinguished literal? tradition to follow which 
would seem to run counter to the currents of 
popular taato. Moreover, Peter Benchlcy’s Ivy 
League bearing suggests a secret shame at the 
oope of his success - nine million books in 
Print, the number one, all-lime grossing film In 
history, and an undisclosed amount of income 
With characteristic Irony, Mr. Benchley noted 
ills reaction of "awe and disbelief" that be- 
cause of writing one book, "you could suddenly 
become n two-bit colebrlLy." 

With his second book, '“The Deep," this con- 
flict has surfaced. The hook Is another aquatic - 
adventure story, this time set in Bermuda 
against a background of dreg traffic and racial 
tension. The main characters are a honeymoon 
couplo who discover in their dives both a mor- 
phine-laden wreck and a treasure-laden Span- 
Uh galleon, and who subsequently encounter 

sharta ' mUrderer8, moray cob « and ubiquitous 

■ '^5f. Deap ” 18 ®bnllar to “Jaws," but with 
its teeth pulled, or at best gold filled. 

“I look upon my novels as entertaining ato- 
rias that wUhla them say something about the 
people they involve,” be continues. "There are 
those who don’t agree. There are those who , 
agree more than I think they should. Fidel Cas- ■ 

' JflWfi ' ™ a marvelous metaphor j 
about the corruption of capitalism. Somebody , 


vise wrote me that ‘Jaws’ was a political alle- 
gory - the shark was Nixon, etc. The Italians 
regard it as a hugely profound study of the hu- 
e man condition. And so on. 

I “People ask me If I have thought of writing 
■ ft 'serious’ novel. I assume that means that 
rather than have the story be (he primary 
tiling it should be an exploration of terribly im- 
portant themes - man’s relation to the cosmos 
or something like that. I’m not ready to do that 
yet. When I get to feeling I'm ready to tell that 
story then I'll do (hut. and I’ll be' accused of 
willing a terrible rip-off of something else / 

Mr. Benchley claims lie did not write 'The 
Deep" to make more money or to produce an- 
other blockbuster, fie also does not regard It 
ns "Son of Jaws" and even tried to avoid the 
Jaws" formula of "so-called page-turners." 
He maintains his motive was very simple. 

"I wanted io toll a story, do the research on 
It, and have a good lime exploring the subject 
and what could be made out of It. ... You 
could even make a case that this book Is an at- 
tempt to disassociate myself from 'Jaws.' I 
don’t know how many years It’s going to be be- 
fore people will stop referring to ‘Jaws.’ Per- 
haps If I were two years from now to write an 
Inside look at Vatican politics there would be a 
feeling that maybe a review would not have to 
start with ‘From- the author of the shark 
book.* ” 

.Mr. Benchley, who grew up on Nantucket la- 
land and traces his love of the sea back to his 
childhood, got the Idea for "The Deep" in 1869 
when, "I was sent down to Bermuda to do a 
story for the National Geographic, 'a history of 
Bermuda as told by the wracks around it.' In 
the process of doing the research I got in- 
volved with a diver down there who took me 
‘if? 16 ^cks. Among them was one 
loaded with dntgs that went down in 1943 on 
lop of not one but two Spanish wrecks. I stuck 
that away in the back of my head and It oc- 
curred to me a couple of years later . . . what 
if a honeymoon couple went down there and 
encountered this situation. . ." 



Thus, the plot for "The Deep" grew out of 
Mr .Benchley’s passion for diving and his Inter- 
est in marine archaeology, especially as it re- 
ntes to the Spanish conquest of the New 

‘The Deep" is packed with colorful loro 
about sunken treasure, and supports Mr. 
Benchley’s surprising declaration that he is 
actually more Interested in wrecks than fish 

Mr. Benchley spends most 6! his time these 
days diving, playing tennis, and working on tho 
screen play for "The Deep," which will bo shot 
on location in Bermuda using “the best, most 
modern, adventuresome camera equipment to 
produce the king of underwater, filming that 
has never been done before." He is also "nego- 
tlating to be employed as an underwater grip- 
in the picture.” ^ 

The author, civilized and urbane, has an ob- 
vious taste for adventure of the elemental 
man-against-nature variety, and one of the 
themos in "The Deep" is the hero's attempts 


Author Peter Benchley 




Ai. a — iue uee P * «» zero's attempts ‘Tho Deep" to 

Charles I: England’s mostdisturbinq roval nhnet 

™ ■» - _ Jr.. °i?! .? " ost 


to ferove his masculinity by feats of qt 
la Hemingway. Mr. Benchley believes *a\ 
a fairly strong syndrome among tm 
males who are city-bound and would art; 
ake to go off and do something. It's beta 
rested in the so-cnllcd safari Jacket spin 
or the guy who works for an Insurance® 
pany and dresses up like Wild Bill Hictot 

"To utter a profound banality, thebsicq 
of life in the middle class In this comtijl 
very emasculating in terms of what moM 
cause they don’t do anything. They analyad 
write reports. I don’t want to condemn Ik i 
ver Using business or the Insurance boa 
but it’s a fairly detached existence. Tto 
something unhealthy to me about not U 
outside and doing things. It’s a fairly pub . 
sensibility." 

Mr. Benchley thinks sensibility acas*: 
port for the appeal of "Jaws.” And k»i 
vlously hopes that snme sensibility vZf 
'Tho Deep" to success as well. ! 


A Biography, by John Bowie. London- Wei- 
p a * B ° St0 ' 1:LUUe ' B ">™ Conip™ 

_ , By Ronald Barker 
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heritance from his father, James the' Flrs^Ho' dld^tseekto chanf ciaM°fi rol,glo . us nnjdoly ’ tho hostility of a growing w* 
pla absolute power over his people because as the iftth “J clas s from whom he remanded ovor-incrcaslng ltf«J 

•my historian Green pointed out, he believed his absolute JimM? f nervaUn S foreign ware and replenish his 

power was. already a part of the constitution of the ommJ? ? lreasui T- And at last there developed a general* 
and Charles, was echoing his father when he told the ^ !?, at apread from hla onQmies to his closest support** . 

^mmons "Remember that Parliament areXetherTml • iJS* 8 ™l not phys,CflUy Prepossessing. Legend - and * 
JJ 0 ^ for their calling, sitting, and dissolution- and theater/ 8 P? 1 rtralture - have conjured a handsome cavalier I* 

as I find tho. fruits of them to be good or evil\ev are tn m!’ mlen ’ wh ereas he stood only five feet W 

tlnue or not to be ” .. . y are 10 con - ^ • had no attractive looks, lacked a sense . 0 / humor, ti 

To try to save his crown against rising ponular S«? red wdt , h B stamme r “which fa ahoth^faan iulgW W 

mainly moneyed) concern, Charles was deSow Md be SL app ® alt,, & but to him was merely a- defect. . . : i, • . 

because he never changed the conviction that his ^ W 5 y then the enduring fascination of an arrogant and ftN, 

Qod-glven and not to be shared, soTaUny^ » J±L W£L were mab i merit of John Bowie's new biography M- 

£ were justified. If he seemed to offer conSoT ^ * lt *f wMch ho has marehaled most of what was. ah*;. 

^ evidence that he did not mean to SI w ’ 5?? about Charles. There are no surprises. And hejg^, 

word. With this background Charles built up agafas/hiSf^ 3 writBr ’ But *** control in describing the ctf^. ! 

7^- _ up against himself an cumulating pressures driving Charles to his doom ; 

rtto antic liishworid^ ■ Britons are still either Roundheads or Cavallaw ^^J ! 

James Joyce was not mad hur hie !°J? evor * Ro Pe r * Bowie, Without committing himself toi^J ? 

Whg woiOd O’Brlen have' iau&Ln con, mentators were. How f, act f ori - ke ®PS the reader absorbed in the King’s cwnpjj . 
ponderous PhD dissertatfan^ !?’ 6 wor,ders ' to discover. h p develops from a fastidious and ailing child, a studlotfJJ 

O’Brien’s case, moreover ^ i* ,11? 1,Un,orosit y-” And in, of his reign unta he eratf 

; Ore also wonders Zi T y mad - * 88 5 0,evef a riny cbmmanderT and finally 

with Ireland, must think on dinning , ha S sUght aC( l«aimance acWevefi a moving majesty on the scaffold. j ■ 

— I th * coqnty^ * auihor 0/ y P the 
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Teaching in a one-room school on wheels 


By Mnrgnrct 1-1. Klein 
S|H.*i'lal tn 

The rlirthtinn Science Monitor 

Medicine Row, Wyoming 
WIii*ii [ upidteii to Alliiiuy County School Dis- 
trict No. I Iasi year, I knew absolutely noth- 
ing about (he Isolated rural sctiuol.s in the dis- 
trict. And, If anyone had suggested tu me 4% 
years ago when I began my teacher training I 
would be spending my first year in a one-room 
school house with only one pupil, 1 would have 
thought they were crazy. 

Yet, here 1 sit in a caravan parked on 
Karl and Faye Meyer's family homesteaded 
ranch waiting for my only student, Suzanne 
Meyer, a second grader, to knock at the door. 

This year there are 16 rural schools in the 
district and 21 teachers are charged with pro- 
viding some schooling to the 119 children who 
arc on the isolated ranches too far from town 
elementary schools. (Bven if a new ranch hand 


with a child went to wurk un a ranch where 
<me nf 16 .‘ichiiuls cnuld nut be reached, school 
number 17 would, by obligation of the district, 
putt up outside Ids door.) Cozy Hollow and In- 
dian Guide boast un enrollment of 2 students 
each; others a whupplng 5 or 3 or 12 or 8. The 
largest oF the schonlhouses has 31 children 
scattered throughout its grades. 

To gel to my trailer, the Manlz Creek 
School, is no easy thing. When I first arrived I 
had to follow a maintenance man in his yellow 
school vehicle to make sure 1 did not get lost. 
We went some 40 miles out of Laramie through 
Bosler and Rock River; then six miles out of 
Rock River on to the staLc-maintaIncd, dirt 
road known as Marshall Route; then 47 miles 
through open range. 

If you make the right choices at all the 
places where other roads come into Marshall 
Road and if you do not get discouraged too 
easily, you will eventually enter a pretty little 


In defense of small classes 


By Jessie M. Favre 

Special to ' 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Ballwin, Missouri 
With the great desire to cut down school ex- 
penses, there is a nationwide tendency to put 
more students in each classroom. 

A teacher friend of mine declares, "Add one 
pupil over 25 and it Is like adding five more. Of 
course, U depends on the pupils. If you have 
bright students, the class may be larger. ” 

H the basis of class size la measured by 
what is best for the children's, learning, there 
will bo. a variety of sizes, but la my opinion 
most of them should be small classes of no 
more than 25 pupils per teacher. 

Several colleges are finding it necessary to 
hqve remedial reading and remedial English 
olasaas to prepare students for college coursos. 

. If those students had received more individual 
help in small classes, remedial help might 
have been given carlior - or even avoided, 

A math teacher friend worked with both a 
small nnd large class, lie found the students’ 
study habits improved more in tho smaller 
group because ho could give more individual 
■ tjeip. and discipline problems faded away. ■< 

^frdrti 

one school to another than ever before. Their 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE PROGRAM 
OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


. adjustment 1 b smoother when their teachers 
have time to give Uiem individual help. 

In a large class, the pupil becomes a num- 
ber, not a person. They remain nameless to 
the teacher. 

In small classrooms, papers can be graded 
and returned in a day rather than waiting 
somotlmep for weoks. 

One pupil had a difficult time with a foreign 
language. A practice teacher camo and with 
- two teachers In the room, more help was 
given, her grades went up, and the pupil felt a 
sense of success. 

A student who had been in four large public 
schools and In one small school said, "In the 
smaller classes, I get my graded papers back 
the next day. There’s loss noise, less dis- 
tractions. I gel more personal attention and I 
con movo faster at my own rate of speed." 

One way to cut down unemployment and the 
teacher load Is to hlro a teacher-aide for each 
classroom. Many first-year teachers would 
benefit from a year as a teacher-aide before 
taking ovor a complete classroom. In one read- 
ing class, a teacher devoted a whole period to 
help ono student. The student benmod because 
he had found a now,/ freedom In reading. The,, 
jreat- of- the sfiwenfs erijojteflt 'thg'HAljf frorh the - 
teachcr-aldc. 


.section where the mountains crowd closer tu 
the road. Thu second ranch in this section be- 
longs to Karl and Faye Moyer, orr to the left 
of Hie ranch hiiu.se sits a new caravan home. On 
nice days, from .September to May, the United 
States and tho Wyoming flags fly from the 
flagpole in the yard. School is in session ! 

Our school program Is much the same as the 
one used by the teachers In town. We have nil 
the regular subjects: reading, math, science, 
spelling, and social studies. The main bedroom 
of the trailer has been equipped with a black- 
board and two bulletin boards, desks, an ease), 
a record player, and a closet full of school sup- 
plies, (The rest of the caravan Is my homo.) Of- 
ten 1 wait for Suzanne to do her Independent 
work, using my Ume to prepare the next day’s 
lesson, to make up a worksheet of my own for 
her to do, or to watch her as sho works. Some- 
times, I admit, I just lean back and watch tho 
horses and cows In the meadow next to the 
schooihouse or scan the mountain for the deer. 

Twice a month, when the road is open, Max- 
ine Lamim drives the bookmobile (with its CB 
radio) to bur. door as she has done for three . 
years now. She travels anywhere from 00 'to 
260 miles on round trips. Then, once a month 
she brings along the rural music and art teach- 
ers - the 'special' teachers - and they give my 
student a lesson. 

Field trips are encouragod. At least once a 
month we are invited to attend assemblies in 
the Rock River school gym whore clowns, mu- 
sical groups, or magiciaus perform for us. Wo 
visited the Davo Johnston Power Plant In the 
fall, paid a visit to a class In town, and went 
swimming In a pool in Laramie. . , 

So far, the best part of lids unique oduca- 
Uonal system, which we young teachers have 
come to from all over the country during the 
last five years, is not the small teacheftpupil 
ratio or the excellent facilities nnd materials 
provided by tho school district to the Isolated 
schools. The very best part Is the support 
glvon the teacher by tho district administration 
and the parents. 

Parents out here arc willing to do so much 
for their children and their school, They give 
of thomselves - their Ume, tholr monoy, and, 
most importantly, tholr Interest In and full sup- . 
port of the teacher. This would be welcomed 
by toichers Jii ;any part 9* 'tty,tainiry today, 
arid ll siirQly holps nie to 'do my job thoro ef- 
fectively. 





Intensive Study 
Four Sessions per Year 
Small Glasses 
Individual Attention ■' 

(T utorialB) 

Cultural Orientation 
and Trips 

roreoefoa e descriptive broohure 
write io: 

English Language Program 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
Delaware, Ohio 4301 S 

O W.U admits students of any race. 
o otor. and neUonaflly or ettmlo origin. 


Have you considered 
an American Education ; ■ 
for the student in your family 1 ? 


— The Dayoroft Sohoof la .a op-educational day and boarding college preparatory 
school tor Christian Scientists, grades 3-12, where spiritual Values are learned, lived 
and loved {n the classroom and on the playing field. 

Conveniently located one| hour from New .York City and three hours from Boston, ■ 
thesohool Is situated on a beautiful. park-Hito QSjmpue. i) , 

• , ,‘The Daycroft School '• ■- ! ; • 

Rock Ridge, QreenwlOh, CT 06830 " 



Why the world 
must control 
population 

Ry Hubert C. C'ouen 
A dangerous rnyLh hits arisen that runa- 
way population Is irrelevant to mankind’s 
well-ljelng. 

I’rof. Jacqueline Kasun of Humboldt 
State University said as much recently in 
The Christian Senmcc Monitor m arguing 
against nnnpulMiry sterilization. That 
quest tollable strategy is not ul Issue here. 
What ls uf concern is- the widespread alti- 
tude reflected in her slalement. “It is nut 
that the procreation of the poor Is strain- 
ing world resources; every demographer 
knows that world resources are easily ca- 
pable of supporting a population many 
limes Its present size.” 

This is quite misleading. As Harvard 
University demographer Nathan Keyfllz 
points out in the current issue of Scientific 


Research 

notebook 


American, the question is not how many 
people world resources theoretically can 
support, but how rapidly the poor can at- 
tain higher living standards, a process 
limited by capital expansion and other as- 
pects of development. The bottom line of 
his analysis is that population Is outpacing 
development. 

He says of his study: ", . . [It] suggests 
that currently 15 million people join the 
middle class each year and 6D million join 
the poor. Even if the middle-class in- 
crement could rise to 20 million per year, 
the poor would slill be increasing by 80 
million per year at the end of the century. 
. . . Other population estimates arc lower 
than the UN’s [estimated annual increase 
of 75 million rising to 100 million by the 
year 2000 ], but accepting them would lead 
to the same result; the large majority of 
the new generation will be poor. Therein 
Hos the harm of rapid population growth." 

He adds that "whatever tho size of the 
window through which tho poor escape 
Into the middle class, the lowering of 
births will at least bring closer the day 
when world poverty ceases to Increase in 
absolute amount.” 

. Last month, in the journal Nature, Prof. 
Paul A. Colinvaux of Ohio State University 
observed, "The view that high population 
growth ls a consequence and not the cause 
of poverLy is widely held by demogra- 
phers, but it la not hold by ecologists. . . .’* 
Ho explained, "... as numbers dose on 
resources . . . choice [of life .stylo] must 
go . . . resource allocation per individual 
must decrease. All poverty," he added, 
"is caused in tho long run by. continued 
growth of population. 1 ' 

It Is a mistake to consular population 
control as anll-peoplo or a rjeh man's war. 
on the poor. Eliminating poverty is a de- 
velopment, a creative process,, not merely 
a sharing out of what Is at liapd. TTiat pro- 
cess can. pever. succeed If It continues to 
be swamped by papulation growth. 

There ls a deeper Issub' Involved, 
namely One’s concept of human good. Is U 
the proliferation or human bodies or the 
. creation of opportunity for each Individual 
to live freely enough to devolop lits or Her 
potential that best represents Mankind's 
fulfillment? 1 ' ; 
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Les Etats-Unis au milieu de I'annee 1976 


pnr Joseph C. Ilarscli Les visitcurs observer! t pnrfois des 

~ . clifingcments qui echnppent aux hnbi- 

Sl ? c,cn fiouverncur dc tants du pays. En fait, il n’y a pas ires 

ost 1 . ni ?. ,ntenant le candidat long lemps jl ourait pu y avoir un inci- 

SSS, SJJJ? 1 dom Derate 4 la presi- deni doplaisant pendant une visile 

cnee ties Llats-Ums. Sur quel genre I'oyalc britannique. En effet, jusqu’ft 

une epoaue recent* nnf. vieiin 


de pays prisidern-t-il s’il 1'emporte ? 

Un indice nous est fourni par quel- 
que chose qui a inlrigud- la reine 
Elizabeth ct les membres de sa suite 
pendent lour rftcent voyage ft travers 
les differentes regions des anciennes 
colonies britnnniques. 

Ils ne virent pas, ni n’entendirent ni 
ne furent tftmolns d'actes de col&re ou 
de violence pendant leur voyage. 

Us s'etaient nrmes de courage pour 
faire face a des incidents ddpiaisants. 
Pendant ces dernieres annees ils ovaient 
constnmment lu dans leurs journaux 
des articles a pixipos de In populace, 
d’emeutes, de crimes, de dftsordres 
civils nux Etnls-Unis. Copendant, lors- 
qu'iis furent ici ils virent, jour apr&s 
jour, de ties importnnts rassemblements 
do citoyens americains dans les rues et 
pas un seul neces de vdrilnblc eolftre, 
de mdchancGie ou de violence. Us en 
furent intrigues. 

< Est-co ft cause do votre bicen- 
icnaire ? . demanda un membra de la 
Maison de In reine le dernier jour, lors 
de la dcmlore reception ft bord du 
JJntannw, juste avant qu’il ne sortit 
du port de Boston a la fin de la visite 


Von Joseph C. Harsch 

Jimmy Carter, frliherer Gouverneur 
j f tzt dep oHizielle Kan- 
didat der Demofcratisehen Partei f[ir 

ten A r&Sidenten dGr Vereinig-- 

■JlSiSr was ein *** Mtte 

Einen Anhaltspunkt bietefc etwaa was 
Korngin Elizabeth und Ihre Begleitung 
bei direr kilrzlich beendeten Reis? 

versehiedene Teile der friiheren 
sSStef 1 ™ K0 ° nlen vor ein Hatsel 
Bei dieser Reise sahen sie keine An- 

#TS 5 . Zornesausbi-tlchen Oder 

Sfr>w H t ^ i gkeit ' noch h °^ten sie davon 
ncch stand so etwaa kurz bevor. 

Trnoi# «? sich darauf eingestellt, daB 
UnerfreuRches geschehen konnte. Wah- 
rend der letzten Jahre hatten sie 
XL M ren u Zcitu , n fi en standig elwas 
fe^ henansa ^l^ n fien, Tumults : 

Vei2iXrt Uat «S nd . B - irgeiunr “ h ®P in den 
Vereinigten Staaten gelesen. Und doch 

5fi en nf le ’ a m“°' hiBP wfiren, daB sich 

Afrikaner Tag fflr Tag in S( J hv 

Zahl m den StraBen versammelter? ohne 

ssraer*- 

™ ’ { ‘*®L das , wefien eurer 200-Jahr- 
Fefer? fragte ein ^Mitglled der kiiniir 

dpm en ’ii?°f fhalt ^ g Bm letzt0 n Tag, bei 
dem letzten Empfang an Bord §£ 


une epoque recente une telle visile 
aui-ait et6 impensabie. Lcgouvernement 
americain n'aurait pas os£ courir le 
risque de troubles en langant l’invitation 
et les Britanniques n’auraient pas ose 
cn accepter une. Toutes les fois que les 
Americains se rassemblaient en nombre 
important, ii y avail trop de risques 
qu une personne ou quelque organisa- 
tion ne vole en ce rassemblement l’oc- 
casjon de provoquer des troubles. 
Gerald Ford fut l’objet de deux 
menaces d’assassinat pendant la pre- 
miere annftc de son mandat de president. 

II est vrai que les possibility pour 
qu un incident se produise sont moindres 
lorsque la vedette est un roi ou une 
reine en visite que lorsqu’il s’agit d’une 
personnalite politique amftricaine con- 
troversee. II est vrai aussi que la cele- 
bration du bicentenoire a eu tendance 

bruyante 6 Un frei " * la disside nce 

, i] , y a un changement 
naique dans la disposition et l’humeur 
des Americains les uns envers les autres 
depuis — quand ? II n’y a pas de date 

£X^! Se 'n A* S es , t P roduit graduelle- 
jnent. Peut-dtre la moiti6 de Tann4e 


1975 serait k peu prds le point de 
depart. Le president Ford s’est installe 
a la Maison Blanche en aoilt 1974. A 
ce moment-1 A on se battait encore au 
Vietnam et au Cambodge et M. Ford 
demandait encore au Congrbs des fends 
pour soutenir les anticommunistes. Le 
disengagement de l'Asie du sud-est 
n etait pas complet. II pardonna aussi 6 
Richard Nixon, ce pour quoi il fut 
violemment critique. Et Ftaxnomie 
etait encore dans une situation delicate. 
Pendant la premiere annee du mandat 
de £ord il y a eu beaucoup de contro- 
verses et beaucoup- de conflits et une 
grande quantite de malheurs. 

Mais il y a eu un declin incontestable 
de la crainte parmi les habitants de 
1 Amerique pendant I’annee ecouiee. U 
n y a pas de vraie crainte de guerre 
maintenant, malgre les nombreuses 
cloches d alarme qui ont retenti k propos 
de 1 allegation de l’accroissement du 
pouvoir militaire sovi6tique. Il n’y a 
pas de crainte veritable d’un renouveau 
de la depression malgre quelques doutes 
emis par certains economistes k propos 
actuel feimet6 r ^ elIe du retablissement 

Les gens sont mauvois et font des 
choses violentes dans les rues lorsqu’ils 
ont peur, qu il s’agisse de la peur du 

connu ou de l’inconnu. 

pas de , raison de craindre 
aujo urd hui une violence semblable k 
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S^f” n j a ’ kui 'z bevor sie am Ende des 
ausbef 3 BUS dem Hafen von fi oston 

Besucher registrieren manchmal Ver- 
LL d l rU T"’- d i ad , en Binheimischen ent- 

fer Zpi^h?4 Ch lC t ^° r nicht aIlzu ]a n- 
Si; u ha T y* es bei einer n Besuch der 
enghschen Konigin einen unerfreulichen 
Zvmchenfall geben kfinnen. Ja, bis vor 
Ware 6411 s °leher Besuch un- 
den kbar gewesen! Die amerikanische 
Regierung hStte es nicht gewagt eine 
. El "J adun g auszusprechen' und 

noch r hHtti Jnhe S- h ® raufz “beschwdren, 
noch hatte es die britische ReBleruniT 

gewagt^ solch eine Einladung anzuS? 

SonW W 7 n n n hi immer Sich Amerika ner in 
gro/Jer Zahl versammelten, war das 

Risiko zu groB, daB ein. dn^lner nLr 

hSf op 2anisation darin eine Gelegen- 

r£l m h # n J wUrde - Unruhe zu stlften 

?- Jd F ° r - d war w t>hrend des ersten 

* 


Zeltpunkt. Mitte des Jahres 1975 

1 etw l a stimmen - President 
kam August 1974 ins Weifle 

?nd Kn^ l h t !? r i? eit W u Urde ln Vietnam 
^BuMbeh. noch gekampft, und 

TT 0m Kon SreB noch im- 
mei Mittel zur Unterstiitzung der Anti- 

kommumsten. Der Riickzug aus Siid- 

^ ar noch nicht beendet. Auch 

hefuea IB Krltk 1 ? ixon - was -hm 

5*f“8 e - B-ritik einbrachte. Und die 

Wirtschaft befand sich noch in einem 

ST n M tadiu , m ' Das eiste 555 

Fords brachte viele Kontraversen und 

Meinungsverschiedenheiten mil sich 
iriedenheit. 61 " 

Aber die Furcht hat untev den 
Amerikanern wdhrend des vergangohen 
Jahres entschieden abgenommen. Un- 
geachtet der vielen Alarmzeichen, die 
wegen des vermeintlichen Anwachsens 
der aowjetischen Militarmacht gegebeh 

e L im AugenbJ ick eigen tlicii 
Beftirchtungen, daB ein Krieg 

BpfnirM 611 kdn X l « Es bestehen kaum 
pf;lw ht ngen ' o afi es einen neuerlichen 
?S® ang m der Wirtschaft geben 
wen P au ch unter Wirtschafts- 
w le ^ ten , emige Unsicherheit darUber 

w 7 °5™ n &““ n - 

— fc^Augenblldt gibt es keinen Anlafl. 


i Cflr er ’ ^ or bior Governor of Georcla 

iE??* e^eia 1 .' candidate of the Democratic 
' nufydbif tho ptesidehcy of the United states ■ 

«to r " d 01 * would he presiae', 

by something Which puz- 
zlodL Queen Elizabeth and members of he/en. 
tourage during their recent trip through vari 

puSEJIa? 1 or hearor come near, to any 

W £%e^X r r^ V J 0tenCe ^ Uri ^ t^btr lripf 
. iney were braced for unpleasantness ovbp 

ab ? ut : - mbbsl ■ 5otih^ 
^ Ib the-UnUfld gtatoi 
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celle qui a accompagne la ««« 
du parti d6mocrate en 1972 
pas de raison de.craindre unp n»aL ny » 
tion du chomage ou uLrenon!™ 6 " 18 - 
dangereuse inflation. Il n V a ? U 
menace immediate d’une 
dtrang^re quelconque pouvant Pn? 1 
les Etats-Unis dans Jne auL l ^ 
petite ou grande. 0Utr fiuer ^ 

En d ’autres termes, les 
britanniques royaux so sont jusXS 
apei’fus d un changement 
la scene amSncaine. II artve „S 
coincide avec le bicentenair? ^ 
heureusement coincide avec la Sin" i 
la reine. Il explique peSUtre 
quoi beaucoup d'Am^icains nS 
sur le quai de 1’ancien arsenal ’maS 
de Boston, ont pousse des accfflt 
quand le Britannia a gagn6 le lnw! 0 ? 
ont erie a la personne vltue 
qui saluait sur l e pont arrfo^ 

« Revenez — revenez bientflt. » 

Ce n’est ni le bicentenaire ni is vu 
royale qui ont provoque cet escrS 
satisfaction et de bo'nne cama™ 

S SLiS'* 1 11 affectera certainm 
la future campogne politique. Le- 

d.mat du parti democrate, Carter 1' 
co ? tre candidat du 
republicam, X, dans un context* 
bonne volonte interieure relative^ 
d un context e mtferieur de dcsacror.- . 
de violence. 

Ai£?L a devrait , donner une emm 
electorate men£e d’une manure ret 
tivement civile. 


mit a hn lichen Gewalttaligkeiten a 
rechnen, wie es sie beim Parteltag da 
uemokraten im Jahre 1972 gab. Nidus 
spncht fur steigendc Arbcitslosenzahb . 
Oder einen emeu ten bedenklichen An- 
sueg der Inflationsrate. Keine auBsn- 
politische Situation droht die Vereinif 
ten staaten in naher Zukunft in eina 
groflon oder kleinen Krieg zu w 
wickeln. 

Mit anderen- Worten, die kijniglick 
Bcsuclier aus England halten recht.i. 
sie eine bcdculsumc VerSnderung r.i 
dcr amcnkani.schcn Biihnc fcststelltal 
Zufiilhg fiel sie gerade mit der ^’f 
Jaiir-Feier zusammen. Gllicklicherweb 
uuch mil dem Besuch der KSnigh 
Dies orkUirt vielleicht, wnrum vide 
Amor iko tier, uls sie dichtgcdrangt a® 
p 1 j os n ^ Gn Marjnehafens von Boston 
stnnden, Hochrufe boron lieBen, ah die 
Britannia in Sec staph, und wnrum sie 
dor winkenden Gestalt hn blauen Man* 
tel auf dem Achterdeck nachriefew 
’ T?» mm w i° de1 ' — komm bnld wieder. 

Weder die 200-Jahr-Feier noch dff ^ 
konigliehe Besuch rlefen diese zufrie- 
dene Stimmung und das Zusammen#- 
norigkeitsgefilhl hervor, Sie sind ds. 
Und mit Sicherheit wird das deh kora* \ 
menden Wahlkampf* beelnttussep. Der 
Kandidat der - Demdkraten, Jimniy 
Carter, wird gegen den Kandidaten. 5 
der Hepublikaner in einer innenpolitiso 
relativ ruhigen statt uneinigen und if? 
walttatigen Atibosphare ant re ten. 

• Dies dilrfte fUr einen verhaltnisnaF 
gesitteten Wahlkampf sorgen. 




nauSj’miS ' TS T,’ Ch,ng6s »>e 

' American Gpverament would n ™ Dl0 - j Tb® 

risk- trouble by is8^ng thTtavitauln BVfi dared 
Ibe Bblish hJve darli aS ^ Z W0Uld 

. . Americans feathered tnooiv, 6 , Whenever 
tbore; 1 was :too n^h ^ 

l fl ^ dent are fe Wef 

^ 


, [Pwaea,.- ■ m, . .. k . , ...... . . 

: IM last w^wion ahoarti BfttiirioLa. jij- 
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‘.W" precise dai^. Tt 

L raid-1976 would 
, P !' e ^? nl ,F °wl 'weHt to jQio 
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:ssS*g5S!*fleBf 

ki?! 11 !? bas:^eii;;q, decided dee^e in fear 
V ■ over the last 

;• of war rtght now ih 

'SldS a ^ i^ ^ng 'over . 

aC? ThereS rto 


Inflationl Thertj Is no Immediate threat of# ' „ 

foreign situation involving the United Stales*? 

whether big or small- • • Jt 

■In other words, the royal British visitors^ 
tefetiy ; detected an important change o*-JT 
American scene. It just happened to coi ”S 
with the bicentennial.'; it. fortunately coiD( 5 


With the Qqeen’a visit. It explains pernap^- 
many Ame^canis, jtiassed on’ -the pfer at 
Boston Navy Yard cheered as Britannia, sjj. 
out to sea,' and shouted after the waving MJ” 
‘,-ia Mue on (he iafterdeck f ‘come again 
, "comeback soon." . ; . . / 

; i Nelthqt the bicentennial nor the roy.al 
'. calised this mood of content .and good ! 

ahlp, ;It is here, Add it is bound to affect 
; . ^wiung poliacal. seasqn. DemocraUc eandWSR 
: • ^rtofvWjU tunnbgagalnst 1 gepubllcan csj 

; dldate X w^hld le ednfext of j relative domesw 

'l should make! fqir a ^eiaUveiy civil. Olectl^ 

. :•* campaign; '! - i !- v , i : . 

.4--' ' ,"J.' 

:*?v. ■ ' -■ 
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[This religious article appears In English on the Home Forum page] 

T'ailucmn aa I arl.ciB iciigiej, ^aiaitiani an angiai sur la aaga r fi# Homs Forum 
li.irtv iraljd-on iiar.(j.%e mi u-i m et- c.riAQ-14 sair-B-r-si 

Une vision meilleure 


I.a Bible nous met en garde centre Ic 
fail de juger ou de con da inner les autres 
Inconsifterdment. » Ne jugoz point, afin 
que vous nc soyez point jugds*. dit Christ 
J&sus. Et il dit ; « i’ourquoi vois-tu la 
pailic qui est dans I’ofil dc ton fri>rc, el 
n’apergois-tu pas la pout re qui est dans ton 
mil? • ' 

Quand nous nii ; pnsuiLs li»s aulres, nuns 
nmis prlvoiis di- la juic et du pluisir spin- 
tuel qui accoinpagucnl une juste apprdeia- 
Uon du mdritc ct des pnssihliitds propres & 
chacun. Nous devons estimer & leur juste 
valour le blcn, la perfection spiri- 
luello, do noire dire vdritnblo el dc l’dlre 
vdiitiililo ties mitres. 

Qumui imus comprenons rein, I'aiumir 
quu nous ressenlnns s'expnmi* iialiirelli*- 
jnont ct sans rffinl eiivi-rs imis Ki col 
amour, !>• n-flel do l'Ainuur divin, 
s’oxiiriiucra envoi's lous, quel les que 
Soil-in les differences de uiitiunalild, de 
race, ile ri*lir,mri oil de cull m o. I.'iimume, 
duns sa vi’-nlalile nleiilile spiriluelle, osl 
1’cnfant do Dion, nime par le Pero el nalu- 
rollonmnl iligne U’mnimr aux yeux tic tnus 
ceux qui le connaisseni uuTectemunt ! Si 
nous eonsiderims les aulres avec une cer- 
taine antipathic-, eela nc Tait que prouver 
noire ignorance do la vorlte de i’Ctrc. 

Mai-y Baker Eddy, Decouvreur ct Fon- 


datcur de la Science Chtetienne,* dcril : 
> Pour aimer, el pour etre a inn?, U faut 
fairn du bion & son prothain. La condition 
indispensable pour etre Itfni esl de hdnir 
les aulres; mais pour eela, il vous Taut si 
Men vous connailre vous-mdme, vous lais- 
sant gnider par Diou. quo vous forex. Sa 
volonte quand bion nu'ine vos perles 
seraieiit fmilees aux pi cds.* 

Nous ne jmuvons pas reereur 1'hoinim- 
que Ilieu a c rfd, le fils parfait du I ’Ore, 
afmd et digne d'amour, et 11 n'ost nul be* 
soln que nnus le fawdons, SI ect homme, la 
rdalild splrltuelle de l’Olru indivlduel, 
n’opparult pus humalneinont dans noire 
existence, nuns pmivons ressenlir le plaislr 
i*l la jme tic fade ce que nous pmivons 
pour aider II- hnn* uppaiallre. i> qui est 
iiL-cessairo. e’esi un chaiigeineiil, non on 
quelqii’mi ij'aulre. mais en nos projires 
penseos el altitudes, il nous fan I une vi- 
sion phis spiriluelle (les choses. Faire du 
bleu aux autres doit significr, hu sens le 
plus elpvd. voir le bleu qui est inherent A 
lour etre et le meltre en dvidencc. Culu 
doit signifier aimer ce qui ft mitre vision 
plus spiriluelle esl dejft digne d’amour - 
en depit de Loul argument huniaiu eon* 
truire. 

l’arfois nous confonduns difference el 
mieux nu plre. Il y a plusieurs anndes. je 


pass a i un ccilain lemps dans la ferine 
d'une fa mi lie dc paysans dans un pays en 
voie de Udveloppeinenl. Malheurcusement, 
j’dtais parmi ceux qui dlsent, en fait : 
• Gill, j’apprdeie ces gens, mals...» Le 
>< mats » me permit lous les prejudices 
couranls : la cruyunce que ma faqon de 
vivn* etait meilleure que la leur, que 
j'uvais des avantages qu ils nc pourraient 
jamais avoir, qu ils d talent ignorant s tan- 
dis que J'tflois plus const-lent dc cc qui 
donne de la valeur ft la vie, et ainsi de 
suite. 

Je n 'dials pas heureux et je fus content 
lorsque le moment vint dc quitter les con- 
ditions dc vie primilivps do la ferme el de 
ivtounier ft ce <|ue je crnyuls dire mi meil- 
lenr style du vie. 

■le me mis aims ft repenser mon allitude 
el Jr la tniuvai niolns quo louable. Ce 
n’dtuil pas tanl le fait que je faisais de 
plus grands efforts pour voir !e bleu dans 
a s gens, mais e'dtail plutdt que je com- 
prenais mieux ce qn'ext rhonime gr;lce ft 
une (Muile plus pnussde de la Science t.hrd- 
tlenne. J'apprls ft ne pus juger de la enndi- 
tion ou de la valeur des gens d'upres les 
apparences exLdrieures. Le mdpris envers 
ce genre de vie me quitla et j'anticlpai 
avec plaislr un nouveau sdjour. 

Qnantl finalcment je in’y rendis, je pus- 


sai beaucoup plus de Lemps ft lu ferme cl 
L-haquc minute me donna beaucoup de 
plaislr. Je constat ai des differences, mais 
elles nc signifiaient plus pour moi mieux 
ou plre. Je trauval de grands et nobles ca- 
racldres parmi les tnembres de cetle nom- 
breuse famUle paysanne; je pus dire, de 
tout wEur cl hon n£-t einen t, a certains ado- 
lescents qui fttaienl aglife et impatients de 
quitter leur situation pour I'al traction rd- 
pulfte de regions plus ddveloppdes, qu’ils 
a valent, en rftalitft, tout autant d' occasions 
d'fttro les enfants dc Dieu 1ft oft ils se 
Irouvaient que dans lout autre endroit. 

Quand jc m'en allai, ce fut ft regret. 
J ’avals did immensdmcnl bdni en retiranl 
la poutre dc mon propre roil et en acquft* 
runt ainsi une vision meilleure du monde. 

1 Mntlhleu 7:1, 3; ’ A/i-ocl/nunjuv ll'rdmiis, 
p. 127. 

m Cti latmo Scmnto piononcai 'kiJiuenn saionnee. 

La HaduciiDn Iranians du livra d ecuda ae la Science 
Ciidlianna. Sr.Jenca el San id auoc la Ciaf des 
EcKtures-da Mo/y Baser Eddy. o»is1e avec le la.ip an- 
fllais en regard On peut I acholer dans les Saiios de Lee- 
iiifs m fa 3danrt Ch^nne. ou la commanjer A 
Frances C Uaihon. PutHislidr's Again, Oao Namay 
Slreol. Boston. Masuchusoiis. Ui!A 02115 

Pour ions ren**<gnemcnl» sur lea aulras pubucaiions 
do la Science Cnranenne en Iran cats, tenre £ Tns Chn*. 
tun Science Pu Wishing Society. One Norway Streei Bos- 
ton. Massactiuaeils. USA 02 ns 


Dio BIbcl warnt uris davor, andere 
vurcilig zu verurteilen oder zu verdain- . 
men. ..RIchtet nicht, aiif daB ihr nicht ge^ 
richtet werdet", sagte. Christus Jesus. Und 
er sagte auch': „ Was. siehesi' du aber den ' 
Splitter in deines Bhidars Auge und wirst 
nicht gewahr des Dalkens in deinem 
Auge?“ ' 

Wenn wlr andere verachten, berauben 
wir uns selbst der Freudc und des geistt- 
gen Behagens, die wir erleben, wenn wir 
den Wert und die Mdgilchkeiten, die jedem 
einzeinen eigen sind, erkennen. Wir mfts- 
sen das Gute, die geistige Vollkommenhelt 
unseres wahren Seins und des wahreh •. 
Seins anderer schfitzen. 

Wenn wir dies verstehen, brfngen wlr al- 
ien ganz natOrllch and mtlheles Ltebe ent- 
gegen. Und diese Llebe, die Wlder- 
splegelung dftr gflttlichen Liebe, um- 
schUeQt alle, ungeachtet nationalcr, rassl- 
scher, i^UglOser und kulturclter Unter- 
schlede. in seiner wahren, geistigon Iden- 
- Ititfit 1st der Mensch das Kind Gottes, vom 
hlmmlischen Vater geilebt und von Nalur 


[This religious article appears in English on the Home Forum page] 

(jbenaiiuna On aul dar Honw-Ftirum-Sait* in angtiach erachtingndan rHigiann ArtlktK 
|E>ng doulscha ubtriaiiung aiBcnaml woctieniiich] 

Ein besserer Ausblick 


aus lfebenswert in den Augen all dercr, die 
ihn rccht kennen! Wenn wlr Abucigung ge- 
gen andere enipfinden, so zeigt dies nur 
unsere UnwissenhBit .fiber die Wahrfteit 
des Selns, ; 

Mary Baker Eddy, dfe Entdeckerln und 
Grflnderin der Christllchen Wlssenschaft*. 
sehreibt: „Um zu lieben und geilebt zu 
werden, muB man anderen Gutes tun. 
Wenn man gesegnet werden will, 1st es 
unerlSBlich, daB man andere segnet, aber 
dabel mllBt Ihr Euch so unter Gottes Fflh- 
rung wissen, daf) Ihr Selnen Wlllen tut, 
selbst wenn Eure Perlen mil FUBen gelre- 
ten werden.'* * 

Wlr kfinnen den von Gott erschaffenen 
Menschen, das liebenswerle und geltebte 
vollkommene Kind des hlmmlischen Va- 
ters, nicht neu schaffen, und wir brauchen 
es auch nicht zu tun. Wenn dieser Mensch, 
die geistige Wiridlchkeit des lndlviduellen 
Seins, in unserem Leben nicht slchtbar 
wird, so kann es uns ein Behagen und eine 
Freude sein, unser Bestes zu tun, damit er 
slchtbar wird. Dazu 1st nicht ein Wandel In 
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jemand anclers erlorderllch, sondern in un- 
serem elgenen Denken und unserer eige- 
aen Einsteilung. Wlr benfitigen eine mehr 
geistige Anschauung von den DJngen. An- 
deren Gutes zu tun IhuG Jm hdchsten Slnne 
bedeuten, das Gute; das lhnen von Natur 
aus zu eigen 1st, In ihnen zu erkennen und 
an die Oberflfiche zu bringen. Es muB be- 
deuten, das zu lieben, was ftir unsere mehr 
geistige Scliau bereits liebenswert 1st - 
trotz iigendwelcher gegenteiliger mensch- 
Ucher Argumente. 

Manchmal verwechseln wir Unter- 
schlede mit „besser“ odor „schlechter". 
Vor elnigen Jahren verbrachte ich JSngero 
Zeit auf einer Farm in einem Entwlck- 
lungsland. Bedauerllcherwelse zfthlte Ich 
zu denen, die in etwa sagen; „Ja, Ich 
schhtze diese Menschen, aber ..." Das 
„Aber“ lleB ail die UbUchen Vorurtcile zu: 
den Glaubcn, daB melne Lebensweise bes- 
ser sei als die ihre, daD ich VorleUe hfilte, 
die sich lhnen niomals bio ten wtirdon, daD 
sie ungebildel seien, wfihrond ich mlr des- 
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Riding the 'swan boat’ at Boston's Public Garden 
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By Paler Mein, staff photographer 


sen mehr bewuBt war, was das Leben le- 
benswert macht, usw. 

Es geflel mir dort gar nicht, und ich war 
frob, als ich die prlmitlven Verhftltnisse 
. auf der Farm hlnter mlr lassen und z« 
dem zurtickkehren konnte, was ich als eine 
bessere Lebensweise betrachtete. 

Dann dachte ich Uber melne EinslelJung 
nach, und ich stellte lest, daB sie weniger 
als lobenswert war. Elgentlich bemtfhte 
Ich mich nicht sonderllch, das Gute in die- 
sen Menschen zu sehen, sondern durch 
mein fortgeselztes Studium der ChMst- 
lichcn Wlssenschaft gewann Ich eih.bes- 
seres Verstfindnis von dem, was der 
. Mensch 1st. Ich lernte, den Stand oder den 
Wert des einzeinen nicht nach fiuOeren 
Umstfindon zu beurtellen. Ich veradhtete 
nicht mehr jene Lebensweise, und ich sah 
einem weiteren Besuch voller Erwartung 
entgegen. 

Als ich schlieQUch dorthin zuriickkehrte, 
verbrachte ich .viel mehr Zeit auf dor 
Farm, und jeder Augenbllck war es, wert. 
Ich sah Unterschiede, doch die Unter- 
schiedo bedeuteten fflr mich nicht mehr, 
daD etwas besser oder schlochter war.. Ich 
fund manche guten und edlon Eigenschaf- 
ten unter den zahlrelchen Fami- 
lienangchfirigen, die auf der Farm lebfen; 
i ich kdnnte elnigen Teenagern. dje, von Un* 

’ rafet galriebeti und vort dem vehneint li- 
chen Zauber mehr cntwickelter Gebtete 
angezogen, ihre Helmat vprlassen wollten, 
aufrichtlgen Heizens sagen, daB sie dorl, 
wo sie waren, genauso vfele Gelegenlieiten 
: hfillen, die .Kinder Gottes zb sein, wie an- 
• : derswo.; - : .1 • 

Als ich wleder. abreiste, tat ich os mt( 

■ Bedauorn. Da du rch, dafl ich den Balkon 
/ aus melnem aigenon Alige herau&ezogen. 
c hatte, war ich unermeQllch gesegnet 

worden, und, Ich gewann . einen besseren. 
Ausblick auf die Welt. . 

1 Mallhflus 7:1,. 3; * Vemitechte Schrfften, S. 127. 

’Ctirtatlen Sc fare*, iprtch: frilstyon fr>Bn> 

. n | q,'d«i ,, »eh* Obefialtung tfw LehrbucN il*r Cluhl- 
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OWlBlUctwn Wttsentchni atk*\it\ wet dan odar . van 

C. Cartgon. PwOlltfiar i Ageni, one Korww •. 
BlraaL'Etoftjjn, MaeMChuwtti. USA^liB.. • 

WWJflia dirlsdioh-wtawmch situ die 
Scnrfnen in tfMttoher spreche or led nul Antrage Cer 
Ve'lBft; The Chrlelien Bolence PubPlhlna Solely. One 
. Norway Streei Boflon MUCectiuseN*. USA 02t IV 
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•TJio Boating Party 1893: OH on canvaa by Mary Caaaatt 


Courtesy ol The National Gallery of Art, WsiNnflW. 


DliJ iho mean what she said? Did she sav 
■ what she meant? r 

ahd *■»* the two of us,- 
: ana I had that old quote from Mary Cassatt-- 

'%****•* 1 woman’s ^wcaUni % ' 

: ' K™ iS n i 0 n« fi n ar c W™.'TShe who had born all 

here on oauvasj aald dial..' i .. . . :l 

^ j**® *9 ne»r b^'.haiveMp iit> oWn/-:' 

1068 rahg ‘ ^ ch intellectual f ’ 
chorus as We hummed had a point, and then 

a eountorpoini fromour Joursdthe under 
ahto. For the moment, vye (one writer one * 
. arilat j knew too well our chief vocation ' . • .L 

ft WwSf" ,oher 0W1 lndlvi ^ 

M t H ow great a '.sacrifice Should a wonian- 
, make to become an artist?” bogiiw ?S 
mentery on bor Ralntlng of “The Boaimg‘ 


mentary on hoy painting of - * 
My friend finds It annoying/ 


. I respond. Each 1 artist : bears the weight of 
a thesis, { say: Didn’t Whistled and Sargent 
for the Place of the Artist as 
gX-Patriato? Henry Jam^s tik). Ryder is the 
.Cbrlqeturfat, and so on. 
My Mend, U»;wist,' a bit more bitter. 
Who welgb fatr UVSabn fta sbtrie scale that 
Judges Uudr art! sbe. asks HObob was 1 Hind ■' 
gt [lie’s end, and ab Was Daumier, Does 11 Bgure 
In Uwlr oeuvre’ Only will; Cassatt, aha says, 
Qjfe:\rttt .W b It used to ,p|it the seal of 

?S3 S5 “P “ tB ,1 '"' ork - '*» “ded her llle 
“ ““'y wmbn ‘1 aaya the commentary be- 
about Shakespeare's so 
SSK? friend. What does tesli- 

if be 5 d 0ve ^ the reproduction, . 

bwtl to Z !L!" d WB cannot hal P but re- 
tol . he ®f ene - as students Of art' and t 

frStSSS ^ n 5? nc8 ,n »• ■* *<>*) 

Thal cMh * Is all Children- !we 
agree, totally awkward, totall} coniMehle, 


^ks for motherhood ,;t 

hfo 01 lhe *»'. Hut dips at scholarship to nolo 
it van! 31 0thttr “ why bother to right him? corporation of Japanese devices 
^ “ d “P the whole trip. -She, Xtait, poinf^vlew InwJStt®' 

mentary Hamiv ' he c .° m ’ dowri Onthevast expanseywlCh Lr 

SS'” a f dIy, , we declde - Written by some \ we Inhale, as it were, the stuniM W 
cldldloss soul, we're convinced, - ■ . ; j ■ . the flgurtfWed scene In that p 

w * e r °! ™ tbe / “» d ^hild, the critics sky. 1 sunlight against the brooding b ue 'Wt 
mofhnr C s^ 6, S0; We eb^ffltHh9' ,v ^ff|he.rower; we silently admhe^ t 
mother. Abstracted, wearing apubUcsfotie' :terious male figure which structures P .. t . 
jor the boatman, the mover's mind IS no* not break off from the light of 
wnere: floating off to sea: To' us at any rate, 'around. th« nini nrini concent la rcrt3 *Vfti l. 


. : ■ ----- -T- mic iisuic-uiitm bwii* 

tt .. rQ en l s °‘ Mother and child, the critic's sky. 1 sunlight against the b 
rJW- 1 * 8, 50 we ebbSifllt^'^fftherower ; we alle 
moiner. Abstracted, 1 wearing a public Motto terlous male figure wh 
^r the boatman, the mother's mind is no* not brdak off from L.» ««.- 
wnere: floating off to sea: To' us at any rate, 'ground. The pictorial concept is 
she is not the subject." Students 0 f humanity the figures allvd and without seatWJJ 
may pay. hot mind, buthot students of art- At ■ salt's best days were Indeed In the 15 
Cassatt’s finest (and perhaps that is here) say, she re-played Manet, and then J 
there to nd subject, at all. Or perhaps it is the tour de force : we ■ nod, and go faaCX 

massive eubjwt - the cutout figure of the commentary: 1 ; • • ' 

l^w^Pfog curved the, boat . “On seeing some of her work, *§ 
“ then? looming bulk that js ‘Subject. said that he wolild not have admit^ 

• • of u the ^th'g^lts on the table woman could draw so well,” l rea ° 

ralher ’ as we admire the ‘wfih which we started. . t 
m wo ^ k 9 -°' en al m 8t*e on V My friend looks at me. I shake 
other daya^e, t|p not rhake conversational . Weslgh. i *• T • ' . j a neH< 


. // rj .; . w ‘- "ui.ib.aueu tu jul 

other days, r We t|p not make conve 

• • .. . v:.>" ’ ! '■'•’/ • ' * • ’• 
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The morning meal 


(Thomas at the Sea of Tibvriosi 


Yes, It was here; wc pulled the boat up there. 

And here he had made the fire, - just such a morn 
As this. I remember his hands moving 
To and fro, giving us the bread and the fish: 

And the water lapping. It was as clear as now; 

It lapped against the tmat. halt in, half nut 
Of the water, just as you hear it lap, hip, lap. 

Wc were tired after the night. 1 lay on the grass 
And ate and watched those hands. He was talking then; 
It might have been the same as before but it wasn't. 

I tried to think it was, that it had never been - 
That dreadful night, those days when all seemed Inst, 
And thou his coming again - it was all a dream - 
Rut I knew it wasn't, that he wouldn't May, he'd go. 
That, when the light got slrongci . he would go. 


Yes, I hear what he said. 1 wasn’t drowsy. 

I was awake, - only it was so peaeeful there - 
Heaven come down to earth? Yes, that was It. 

I heard him and I seemed to hear everything else, 

As if my thought touched his In some dear radiance. 
Do you understand? As if it was all new, 

That I'd never heard it before. A bird sang and I saw 
A caterpillar crawl across the grass and it was new 
And lovely; and still Ids voice went on. 1 sal up then, 
I think; he was talking to Peter, talking of love, 

And ! saw love. I saw what be meant. I saw 
That we were to be shepherds and fishers, too. 


1 looked at him again, straight up this time 
And saw once more those wcll-remcmbered eyes; 

It was Uke sinking in a well of love. 

And yet It seemed as if they pierced me through. 

And 1 thought: “Yes, 1 can. I can love. 1 can do 
What he wants me to: I won’t fail.” And all the hate 
And spite and weariness and bitter sense of failure went. 

I didn't hate anyone, - not the priests, not Herod, no, not even 
Judas. I knew the Christ was greater than them all. 

I felt whatever happened' I'd not fear. 

Not in the same way.ever again. I'd heal 
And guide and save, - that's what be. meant; 

That's what he wanted al) of us to do. ' 

I saw it - it was like a light from heaven, - 
So dear, so bright, I had to close my eyeB. 

And when I’d opened them again he'd gone. 


Peter and John wore standing by the fire. 

It was ashed now, the fish and bread were done. 
Peter was gazing out across the lake. 

Jolrn’8 head upon his shoulder; Iho sun's rays 
Fell softly on his face. I never saw 
So sad a look before, but underneath 
It seemed as if there was a mighty calm. 

John raised his head and spoke, and Peter smiled 
As If a blessing broke upon them both. 

A still clear light was glowing In John's eyes. 

I thought: "How like the Master ho has grown." 
Then Peter said: "Come, gather up the catch. 

Wo must bo gplng. We have work to do. 
Jerusalem awaits us, - and the world.” 


A. Jaoquellne 8haw 

Tfifs poem Appeared orig/nal/y on The Home Forum page April 20, 1935. 





But now that so much ts changing, Is it not up to us to change our- 
selves? Could we not try to develop ourselves a little, and, slowly take 
upon ourselves our share of work in love, little by little. We have been 
spared all its toll, and so for us it has slipped in among the diversions, ' 
the way sometimes a piece of real lace will fall Into a child’s drawer 
and please and no longer please and finally Jie there among .torn anddts- 
momberod things, worse than any of them. We have been spoiled by . 
easy enjoyment Uke all dilettanti and stand In the Odor of mastery. But . 
what if we were to despise our successes, what If we. were to start from 
the very oytset to learn the work of love, whlc^ he* always been .done ; 
for us? What if we were to go ahoqd and become beginners, now that” 
much is changing? : -i , . 

. . . Rainer Marla Rilke . , 


"The Notebooks of Matte Laurids Brigge." by Rainer Marta Rilke 
translated by M. D. Ilerter. W. W. Norton Co.,,® 1940. 


The Monitor's religious article 


Pull out the beam! 


The Bible warns us again si rashly judging 
nr condemning cithers. "Judge not, that ye be 
imt judged," said Christ Jesus. And he said, 
"Why be boldest thou the mote that Is in thy 
brother's eye, but consldcresl not the beam 
that is In thine own eye?”* 

When we scorn others, we rob ourselves of 
Iho joy and the spiritual pleasure that accom- 
pany an appreciation of each Individual’s na- 
tive wnrtli nnd possibilities. We must value 
the good, the spirit uni perfection, of nur true 
Ik'lng and the (rue being nf others. 

When we understand this (mini, »ur love 
naturally and without effort extends to all. 
And this love, the reflection of divine Love, 
will go out lo all, regardless of national, ra- 
cial, religious, or cultural differences. Man, 
in his true, spiritual Identity, Is Iho child of 
God, loved of the Father and by nature lov- 
able in the eyes of all who know him rightly 1 
If wc look with any measure of distaste upon 
others, il indicates only our Ignorance of tho 
truth of being. 

Mary Baker Eddy, tltc Discoverer and 
Founder of Christian Science, writes: "To 
love, and to be loved, one must do good to 
others. The inevitable condition whereby to 
become blessed, is to bless others: but here, 
you must so know yourself, under God's di- 
rection, that you will do His will even though 
your pearls be downtrodden,”** 

We cannot, and we have no need to, re- 
make the man of God’s creating, the lovable 
and loved perfect son of the Father. If that 
man, the spiritual reality of Individual being, 
does not appear humanly In our experience. 
It can be our pleasure and joy It) do what we 
Can to help make H pppcar. What la needed is 
a change, not (h somebody else, but In our 
own thought and altitudes. We need a more 
spiritual view of things. Doing good to others 
must In the highest sense mean seeing and 
bringing out the good that is native to Uiclr 
being. It must mean loving what lo our more 
spiritual vision Is already lovable - lo spite of 
any human arguments to the contrary. 

Sometimes we confuse difference with bet- 
ter or worse. Several years ago 1 spenl some 
time on the farm or a peasant family in an 
underdeveloped country. Unfortunately I was 
among those who say, In effect, “Yes, I ap- 
preciate these people, but . . . The "but" 
allowed me all lhe common prejudlcos: the 
belief that my way of life was better Ilian 
theirs, that I had advantages they could 
never have, that they were Ignorant while I 
was more aware of what makes life worth- 
while, and so on. 

I did not have a good time, and 1 was glad 
when the time came that I could leave the 
primitive conditions of the farm and return to 
what 1 believed to be a better way of life. 

Then I began to rethink my attitude, and I 
found It less than commendable, it was not 
. tf^ch.pat J tried b^njertq spqjjhp gopd in 
thewpeople its' if was Hint 'through my fur- 
ther study of Christian Science I understood 
belter what man is. I learned not to aek of 
outward circumstances the state or (he, value 
of Individuals. Scorij for that Way; of life left 
. me, end I looked forward lo another visit. 
When I did finally return/. I spent, much 


more Ume on the farm, and I loved every 
minute of il. f saw differences, hut the differ- 
ences no longer meant heller or worse to me. 
I found some grand and noble characters 
among the members of the farm's extensive 
family; 1 could wholeheartedly and honestly 
tell some teen-agers who were restless nnd 
eager to' leave their situation for the reputed 
glamour nf more doveloped regions that, in 
effect, tboy had as much opportunity to be 
(he children of God where they were as they 
could have anywhere. 

When 1 left it whs with regret. I had been 
Immensely blessed by pulling (he beam from 
my own eye and getting a belter view of the 
world. 


'Matthew 7:1, 3; **Af facdlarreous Writings, p. 
127. 


BIBLE VERSE 


He hath made his wonderful \; : 
works lo be remembered: the Lord 
Is gracious end full of 
compassion. : 

Psalms 111:4 


A deeply 
Christian 
way of 
healing 


The Bible speaks of the great 
love and compassion that 
moved Jesus when he healed. 
In his ministry he turned the 
thought of those seeking healing 
to h fuller understanding of 
God’s love and goodness. 


In a deep, prayerful search of 
the Bible, Mnry Baker Eddy 
discovered that Jesus’ leaching 
nnd healing were scientific. She 
learned that health, freedom, 
and abundance arc the natural 
and provable effects of‘ God's 
overflowing goodwill for His 
children. 


After proving this in her own 
‘ healing work, she taught others 
how they could be healed by 
spiritual means alone. She ex- 
plains this method of Christian 
healing in her book Science and 
Health with Key to the Scrip- 
tures. A careful study of Its pas- 
sage can give you the clear 
understanding of God lhat 
' heals. You can obtain a copy 
tflth the coupon below. 

• I U -.1:' 


-—1. 


Miss Frances C. Carlson * 
publisher's Agent ■ 

4^5 Grpsyenor Place, 8lh Floor, .* 
London: SwlK 7JH .; , . . . 

Please . send . ■ ;mo a ’ paperback 
copy of . . (Science ■ and Health, 
with Key to lhe Scriptures. (H) 


■Nnpac- 


Aftdr&s- 


Couniy— 


Postal Cotter 


My cheque (or £1.35 enclosed 
as payment In: 1 full. ’ 
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Once a year (he International Institute of 
Slrntegfc Studies puts out a pamphlet entitled 
Strategic Survey. 1 await Its arrival with ea- 
gerness because it is probably the most bal- 
anced and objective appreciation available of 
the way tho affairs or the nations have been 
evolving over the previous year. 

It Is written by experts drawn from the en- 
tire NATO community who are in constant as- 
sociation with the lop military and diplomatic 
officials and experts of those countries. Hence 
it is free from any one national bias. And since 
those who do the writing are at least for the 
moment out or official positions, yet In touch 
wllh official thinking, their work Is informed 
but free from the political influences which al- 
ways bear upon Uic official. 

My copy for the year 1975 has recently ar- 
rived. On page one I find (ho following state- 
ment: 

“Of (he two superpowers, the United Slates 
seemed to emerge in n rather better shape 
from the difficulties of recont years." 

. J? ,r 1 interested in the hill reasoning 
bolilnd this encouraging statement copies may 


The inclination of the superpowers 


be had (for $1.35 or 50p) from the I.I.S.S., 18 
Adam St., London, WC2N GAL. For those with 
less time at their disposal here are some of the 
main points on the two sides of the story which 
lead to the conclusion. 

On the American side. 

"Few societies would have been capable of 
surviving the double trauma of Watergate and 
Vietnam, but Ihe United States did so " 

There was no general turning away from 
overseas commitments. On the contrary, "they 
[Watergate and Vietnam] combined to 
strengthen the United States' security ties with 
the areas of direct, traditional American Inter- 
ests," i.e., (he alliances with Western Europe 
and Japan. 

Outside that area of "direct, traditional 
American interests" there was of course new 
restraint. In Washington “the pendulum of 
power had swung from the extreme of an im- 
perial president to that of an executive Con- 
gress." But this should lead to a "more stable 
balance between the two poles of power” In 
Washington. And "it was this expectation 
which helped lo maintain in the outside world 


an image of American power and commitment 
despite the continuous spectacle of tension be- 
tween Congress and the administration." 

On the Soviet side. 

“In the Middle East, Soviet influence re- 
mained low " 

"In East Asia, Japan refused to let Soviet 
wishes stand in the way of improving her rela- 
tions with China.” 

"Soviet influence over Western Europe did 
notincrease." 

‘The Communist Party in Portugal, after 
some initial success, found itself pushed to the 
sidelines " 

Angola was a net plus for Moscow, of 
course. But the experts who drafted the II S S 
report disagree with the Klssinger-Sonnenfeldt- 
Washinglon theory that it manifests "Soviet 
neo-imperialism." Instead, they think it was a 
case of opportunism where Moscow saw a 
chance to score a quick, cheap advantage- •— 
and did so. 

There are many more points and massive 
detail. The report does not provide any basis 
for Western complacency. It makes the inter- 


esting point that the Soviet Unirm , . 1 
produce a comfortable numbed* ^ 
misled technology" i n spU 
record "of notorious Inttastrfa, 2 A* 
inefficiencies end shortfall of^S* 
contrasts with the difficulUea X 
democracies ore having "ta 
adequate defense effort al r£l„^S[ 
economic recession." 

It is curious that the Soviets who 
efficient and erratic in other brancte? 
duction manago so well In weapons yl 
ment. ™ 

Since this report went lo press it* 
has been underlined by the unniCT 
Western European communist paiikJ 
recent East Berlin gathering, m 3 
longer command the unthinking aod J 
loyalty of outside communist parlies, ft 
ton and Moscow could svinpathia r 
other over the decline of their ab% 
age their respective allies. Bothai 
new problems unknown In the ta 
"cold war." But on balance. Moot?/ 
lems do seem grenlcr and less 


COMMENTARY 

Why Brezhnev gave in to Europe’s Communists 


Vfensa 

The big unanswered question at the close of 
the European Communist conference in East 
Berlin was: What finally persuaded the Soviets 
to accept a declaration on Inter-party relations 
that went considerably further than ending 
their 58-year control of the international move- 
ment? 

“No matter how each nf us loves the first 
country uf socialism, the Soviet Union," said 
Yugoslavia’s Marshal Titu in rejecting Stalin's 
charges of heresy and betrayal in 1948, "he 
should in no case love his own country less; a 
country that Is also building socialism." That 
was the nub of Ihe argument between Moscow 
and Uic "revisionists.” 

Twenty-eight years later, Moscow al last tins 
conceded the independence and complete sov- 
ereignly of all communist parties lo decide 
their own "mail to socialism" without Inter- 
ference from other members of the movement, 
which, in al! intents nnd purposes, means from 
the Soviet Union. 


By Eric 

In another phrase likely to become a classic 
pronouncement, it acknowledged the first re- 
sponsibility of each party is toward Its own 
country and working class. 

Until early June, Ihe Soviets still were trying 
lo secure some write-in into the conference 
document of their own "inlernatlonalisl" ideas 
for a single strategy for all parties and, by im- 
plant inn al least, fur sume continued leading 
role fur their parly. 

The breakthrough came when Konstantin 
Katushev, Moscow's troubleshootor In Inter- 
party affairs, visited Belgrade. The Yugolavs 
made dear before they would attend the con- 
ference the Soviets would have to make major 
.shifts of ground. Quite unexpectedly, Mr. Katu- 
shev iicccpled everything. 

What then did prompt the Soviets, al Ihe 
eleventh hour, lo swallow nil the formulations 
demanded hy ihe Yugoslavs, the Humanism., 
Ihe Italians, the Spanish, and other West Eu- 
ropeans after arguing for a year about the na- 
ture of the conference declaration? 


Top representatives of three of the non-bloc 
parties and others nt the conference indicated 
likely motivations: 

1. Above all (they agreed), Moscow's con- 
tinued preoccupation and increasing frustra- 
tion over China, especially in this last con- 
spicuous failure to win all party support for ils 
Ideological stand against Peking. 

According Lo these sources, tho Soviet 
Union’s anxieties have been heightened by the 
recent realization that earlier calculations of a 
change or attitude In Peking and a healing of 
the broach after Chairman Mao’s passing ap- 
pear entirely out of the question. 

2. The overall situation in the international 
movement. Hie rapid spread of diversity, and 
the growing number of parties frying to shrug 
off the old stereotyped communist image. 

The Soviets also have changed (the Yugo- 
slavs say), however willy-nilly and slowly. 
They know the old monolithic hold on olhcr 
parties has ended. All this might not be without 
effect in due course in Eastern Europe, and 


the Soviets must watch their step accordingly. 

3. Soviet concern to preserve East-West de- 
tente - not only because of China, but also be- 
cause of pressing economic problems - aggra- 
vated by the 1975 harvest disaster and the gen- 
eral Impact of the world recession. 

4. Concern with the "third world," another 
front in ils rivalry with China - hence accep- 
tance of the clause approving nonalignmenl as 
a major factor in world politics, This was one 
of President Tito's terms for going to East 
Berlin. 

5. Finally, conditions within the Soviet 
Union Itself, touching on nationalities as well 
as on domestic economic shortfalls. “Neither 
is immediate or explosive,” said one delegate, 
"but there are indications of national feelings 
as well as consumer dissatisfactions Hi at must 
be causing some caution anil concern." 

Mr. Bourne is ihis newspaper's special 

correspondent in Eastern Europe. 


\WalevM became (don't laughl) of gentleman? 

,_ n T?JJ. e r ! ader ^ure-Shock books, chin pointed re- 
Jentlessly forward, mouth full of "What's next?", the 
question lacks - what is the word? - relevance. 

But suppose the future is not, as futurologists tend to 

R 01 bluepr,Jlt P“P« r - Suppose one of 

the several formulas that applies is this: The future 
equab the present minus what gels scrapped of the past. 
Then y/e might do well to turn back from our fast-dat 
i*ve a defemeTuT woS-Sd 

moinent of- atinriiinn tn ui^haoi .» 


Are gentlemen obsolete? 


Communist campaign against Western mercenaries 


New Vnrir- a,,uua ' UBnoon: uremonesi, 

srSSWfiafissasKs: 

?ssssksS ; 

theW™S th™ nCC ' m ° ney 80t lnt0 ^ hands of. 


Melvin Maddocks 


severe cross-examination (“I went to Elon, actually") 

* f T ’ one J ® ,em P“> d 1° say. Is somebody who 
can recognise another gentleman. Mr. Nelson Is verv 

» H US,l " E f me 11,6 slens and count ersigns. 

**«* ln well-cut but abominably old 

why lhe suitshe bou e ht 

** ? n 2 eman * B casu&1 toward possessions main- 

ntorpH* ? udi ,? us,y ne S lect *i households with heavy mis- 
placed furniture and staircases thal give off a n™ 

SfmcS.™ 11 " S ° ne P- *"c Per- 

8aylng gO0s * is ‘ ,brfmded on the 
Clearly a gentleman Is easier to define by what he la 


!5f- 1 Th f P0 ls a firmness - a confidence to tho pbras 

npoofi , ar l n ° genlloman -" Among the most pop# 
negative descriptions of a gentleman: 

A gentleman doesn't count Ills change. 

A gentleman doesn't go back on his word. 

A gentleman doesn't fall off his horse. 

A gentleman doesn't care what other people think. 

A gentfaman never uses the word "genUeman." . 

ttpmpn ■ 3 ' n BefU J oman docsn,t M(i «" nnyLhing; apt 
S p»«h h thw moro *»e«lcly phrased defM- 

Uons cited by Mr. N e i 8on , tho gentleman is required "to 
be of no occupation." _ . . 

un^whh l ! ncill(,in « KPntleinen. have become fed 

-L,. he .gentleman, with his unspoken assumptions 
= tnl,wl "^•hracter" - nil full of vague 

JjTLflf. ^t-t'reanlry and the playing fields of pfc' 
iora. Mm, there is a generosity (o tho Ideal of genlle- 

cuHnlty r0n,Wnfi “ ° L ,cnsl ln lhcor y “ to civilize ma* 

The gonileman may not even exist, but he hasn’t beM 
replaeed. Instead of becoming "perfect gentlemen,” Ihe 
55! J! ,,e f ont yoara have bcon taught lo be variously 
p, cool," "mod,” or ‘'macho." But none of the® 
amitod and oven more nebulous ideals has stuck. Now, 
mainly under the influence of women, men are talking 
again of being "gentle" men, as if the 70s invented the 1 

knows? 1 The W ° rdS are not yet but ,vh0 


The show trial of 12 foreign soldiers cap- 
tured during Angola's civil war has set off a 
worldwide campaign by communists and their 
“revolutionary" supporters to build the word 
"mercenary” into a knee-jerk anti-Western 
symbol, like "Imperialism” and "racism." 

Their immediate purpose is lo block the fur- 
ther uso of mercenaries or foreign volunteers 
in Africa's upcoming wars. This would give 
Moscow and its Cuban allies the sole con- 
cession for foreign meddling in troubled south- 
ern Africa. 

The Luanda trial of three American and nine 
British soldiers of fortune was staged for the 
explicit purpose of condemning the United - 
Slates for financing the noncommunist merce- 
naries who showed up tn the Angolan civil war. 

‘The Americans (mercenaries), they are 
nothing . . said the Angolan prosecutor, 
Manuel Rui Alves Montciro. "We are not out to 
get them, only the people who sent them in." 
President Agostinho Ncto added that the 
United States is an "international recruiter of 
mercenaries and agents of subversion. ..." 

. Angolans made no attempt Lo prove these 
charges. Instead, they merely tried to hammer 
them Into the world's psyche, as part of the 
continual conditioning by the mult] billion dollar 


By Russell Brines 


communist propaganda apparatus. Years of 
manipulating “imperialism” and “racism “ 
have made it virtually impossible for Washing- 
ton or any other Western capital to send troops 
in support of any threatened country outside of 
Europe and a few other spots, however worthy 
the cause. If the same opprobrium can be at- 
tached to mercenaries - or "mercenary prosti- 
tutes," as the Luanda prosecutor called them 
- the Western capacity to help a threatened 
friend, particularly in Africa, will be blocked. 

The Angolan civil war was not a struggle 
for .freedom, but a ruthless and successful 
communist effort to steal Uie anti-Portuguese 
revolution yyHIch already had been won by An- 
glian factions supported by (he majority of Uie 
people. Ike Soviet-backed Movement for lhe 
Liberation of Angola (MPLA) won power and 
established the present government when a Cu- 
ban expeditionary force of perhaps 15,000 men 
defeated noncommunist rivals with tanks and 
other modern arms. 

Cuban forces remain in Africa, despite pious 
propaganda gestures toward withdrawal, be- 
cause their modern arms and fighting morale 
will be vital if Moscow sets off tho race war 
against Rhodesia and South Africa that It is' 


working overtime Lo detonate. The Cubans al- 
ready out-gun such black nations as Zaire 
which communist propagandists virtually have 
called thoir enemies. Moscow has established 
the capacity and credibility to flood the region 
with arms. 

ln fact, the Soviets and their allies have cre- 
ated the strongest strategic position in the his- 
tory of "liberation wars" to win a region by hi- 
jacking revolution. The last link in this trap ls 
lo prevent the Infusion of trained Western 
fighting technicians capable of matching the 
Cubans’ military sophistication. They are to be 
condemned as “mercenaries," whether they 
fight for money or idealism. 

To set off this campaign, the Angolans 
mounted a non-case against their 12 hapless 
foreign captives. They had ' no charges Lhal 
would ha vo stood up under any realistic defini- 
tion of international law. So they staged a sad 
Ml of Gilbert and Sullivan In Leninist dress. 
The American, Daniel Gearhart, was given the 
death sentence, for example, for allegedly ad- 
vertising his military prowess in a magazine. 
He claimed ho had not fired a Bhot during his 
four days in Angola, and lhe point was not dis- 
puted. 


Instead of ridiculing or condemning this per- 
fect example of "socialist justice," as the An- 
golans term it, the noncommunist world ac- 
cepted it wllh general indifference. Therefore, 
it endorsed tho fact that the real "crime" of 
the mercenaries was in fighting or preparing 
(o fight against communist usurpation of the 
Angolan revolution. 

The Organization of African Unity con- 
sequently was emboldened to begin a drive to 
formally label ail foreign mercenaries as crim- 
inals and to treat them accordingly. In the 
United Stales, the National Conference of 
Black Lawyere (NCBL) has initiated a cam- 
paign to use American neutrality laws to pre- 
vent any possible Infusion of American experts 
into African battlefields, and has struck a re- 
sponse ln Congress. The NCBL was repre- 
sented at the Luanda “trial" and was also rep- 
resented at a special Moscow-Cuban-Angolan 
propaganda conference on Africa held last- 
Febijuary In Havana. 

- Such Is the process by which Uie word "mer- 
cenary" is being singled out far criticism. 

Mr. Brines is a free-lance. writer on for- 
eign affairs. 


Is Carter in tune with public mood? 
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The campaign ahead in US. A. 
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Adlai Stevenson’s dream, an American presi- 
dential election campaign in which the candi- 
dates discuss the real Issuqs in calm, imperso- 
nal objectivity, is not likely to be realized in 
the campaign lying just ahead of the American 

citizenry, 

I ffThO' famlUar wo^ds liberal and conservative 
vara : 

speakers on opposite sides of tho American po- 
litical divide. Ronald Reagan has predicted 
"the same old ideological battle." Both his fol- 
lowers and the team working for President 
Ford are gearing up to build their appeals to 
voters on the charge that the Democrats under 
Jimmy Carter and Walter Mondale will be jusl 
as inclined as they ever were under Hubert 
Humphrey or Lyndon Johnson to spend other 
people's money foolishly, lavishly, and use- 
lessly. - - r 

Tho Carler-MondalG team would also seam 
to be getting ready to paint the Republicans as 
heartless purveyera of welfare far the rich and 
not a ponny for tho widows and orphans, hot a 
thought for the sick ahd the poor, no caro for 
the workingman in his honest blue collar or 
black youth striving against almost hopelesfi 
odds to break out of Uie ghetto. 

: Is this the real issue? Would Republicans tn 
■office under a Ford or a Reagan really turn a 
cold shoulder to all but the wealthy? Would a 
Cartep-Mondale team in charge in Washington 


actually repeat the experiments of the Ken- 
nedy-Johnson years? 

The answer, obviously, is no. Ronald Reagan 
as Governor of California did not wreck the 
school system or end welfare. Gerald Ford as 
President has been about as effective la provi- 
sions for the le$s fortunate In American society 
as Ijpve^ ^aqy^ 'M'bls'neeBt'pfMapBnoM Carter 
and Mobdale are riot spondthrifis or revolution- 
aries. The prospective difference between Re- 
publicans and Democrats In office is probably 
very narrow indeed. But the rhetorical differ- 
ence in the campaign will be Immense. 

That rhetorical difference wifi be expressed 
in tenns of liberal vs. conservative, hut what 
really is meant by those two words? . . 

-An old and respected friend. Qf mine thinks 
he knows thfe difference. Re calls himself a 
conservative. He goes white in, the face and 
splutters when he has to uSe the hated word 
"liberal." His tnlcnsily ls such that you would 
almost tiUnk bo was a Roman Catholic; speak- 
ing of Protestants, or vice versa, back in the 
days or the religious wars when they joyfully 
burned each other at; the stake, ringing hymns 
the. while/ But when asked to identify what he 
means by. “liboral" he oniy says, "someone 
who enjoys spending other people's money." 

Wlutl do people who think , of themsolves as 
“liberals" mean when they spit, out the iword 
“conservative" with equal intensity? They 
mean someone totally selfish who care? noth- 


ing for the community os a whole, but solely 
about whal he can take from the system . 

What a pity that two fine words, liberal end 
conservative, have been so debased and dis- 
torted in American political usage. Conserva- 
tive once meant a person concerned about pre- 
serving the beat Ip the social and political heri- 
tage; Jft did npt mean and .certainly -should not 
mean' a layer of rich and powerful who use 
public office largely for their own selfish, per- 
sonal or class profit,. Edmund Burke thought 
he was being conservative when ho spoke out 
in Parliament against measures Intended .to 
coerce the rrpetious American colonists. Ben- 
‘ jamin DlsraeU thought he was being conserva- 
tive when. introduced legislation to reduce 
and eventually prohibit such monstrous thfags 
as children being' used to pull carts In coal 
'mines.. -■ ■ ; f . 

Liberal once meant to favor a free, market- 
place economy. It meant freedom' from gov- 
ernment intrusion into and management of the 
marketplace. It meant the right of the .in- 
dustrious merchant or manufacturer to Invest r 
his money as he chose, if. meant the opposite 
of everything that happens In either a fascist 
;dr a communist society. .. ' ; /. 

Many Amettcarj wbo how call 'themselves,; 
conservatives would be liberals ijnde£ the older ' 
toning of the. word.. Most American liberals 
are conservative in the sense that they care 
'about the welfare and the happiness of the . 


American people, who are, after all, the coun- 
try’s most valuable asset. To try to conserve 
their hoalth and increase their productivity is, 
properly speaking, a conservative thing to do. 

TTie meaning of these words has changed 
radically in very recent times. For example, in 
current American usage conservative tends to 
otean someone who would double 1 American ' 
military spending and avoid any accommoda- 
tion with the Soviet Union- Yet only some .2* 
years ago conservatives opposed high military 
spending and American intervention against 
communist regimes overseas, 

Pre-World War II ; American conservatives 
were isolationist. . > . 

. And, oddly enough as it seems now, early 
New Deal , '‘liberals" preached ' “Attiorlda 
first,” in the sense of economic Isolationism, 1 
arid regarded Herbert Hoover as a dangerous 
"Internationa list.” , 

lhe voters of 1976 would be better able to 

■ understand . the difference between .Republi- 

■ cans and. Democrats if the words liberal and 
conservative were laid aside. ■- Sadly, lhay 
won't Both words will bo used as political 
weapons, . Jimmy Carter will be attacked as a 
"secret jlberal.". Rqnald , Reagan has already 
hew branded as a "radical conservative!" Tho •; 
roai iasues wlli he fudged, or ignorcdl Emo- 
tions ahd prejudices will be aroused brid in- 
voked, fipl at least it probably will be a loss 
distorted campaign than most ln past history. 




